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THE LAKE POETS, 
AND SOME OF THER SURVIVING FRIENDS. 








BY REV. GILBERT HAVER. 

Next io.seeing and talking with famous men, is 
seeing and talking with their confidantes. It mat- 
ters little whether these eonfidantes be equals or 
valets. The last are often the best. Spending 
several days lately in the Lake district of England, 
I enjoyed especial opportunities of conversing with 
seme of the old friends of those who had lifted it 
eut of obscurity into fame. Some of them were 
favorite servants, others familiar friends and next- 
door neighbors. Shall-I share with you the bits 
I then carefully picked up? They are chiefly 
connected with Wordsworth, who seems to have 
filled all that region with his presence. The lesser 
stars thet round him burned, however, leave no 
slight track in the heavens frem which they have 
vanished. Prof. Wilson, De Quincey, Hartley 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Dr. Arnold, and 
Mrs. Hemans all resided in this region. But of 
these, Hartley Coleridge and Wordsworth seem to 
brave ‘left the deepest impression on the general 
mind. They don’t, however, forget Kit North. 

We were standing, on a delicious afternoon, at the 
door of the church at Grasmere, where Words- 
worth and Coleridge and De Quincey worshiped. 
The rude old church, built far back in Saxon times, 
Was undergoing its annual cleaning. Some of the 
vestrymen were overseeing the work. A jolly old 
gentleman was among the number. He asked me 
abeut the war. I told him ’twas nearly over. 
“Ve oor't to send for the Grasmere men,” said he. 
“They'd roon in a minute if they heerd that we 
were cooming. Why, in the old wars with Napo- 
leon, we were ordered oot, but only got as far as 
Kendall (about fifteen miles south) when Nap. 
heerd that we were cooming, and instantly surren- 
dered. Professor Wilson was in the reg’m’nt, and 
we had jelly times, livin’ on thirteen pence a 
week; a piece of bread and meat, and two Toms 
[glasses of grog] a week. © Once,” said he, “ Wil- 
s0h put his bread and meat on his bayonet and 
effered it to an old woman : ‘ Tak’ it hoom to your 
ain wife,’ said she ; ‘I’ve noo doot she has plenty 
of occasion for ’t.’” This was told in the queerest 
of aecents, and received with roars of laughter by 
the surrounding rustics. He told how Prof. Wil- 
son had long red locke hanging down his 
shoulders; and declared they should not be 
clipped. But the officer ordered them off, and 
they hed to come. “For,” said the = officer, 
“when ye’ve a black coort on, ye may be a gentle- 
man; butina red coort ye're nae better than the rest.” 
He said Wilson was famous for jumping, wrestling, 
and all athletic games, and when he could get no 
one to jump with him on a wager, he would bet 
against himself. He was 3 wild fellow in those 
days, and the Noctes are perhaps more literal than 
fanciful in some of their convivial scenes. But 
he altered very much in Inter life; for hie gar- 
dener and personal for about twenty } 
yet living #t Eliary, his home, near Windermere, 
told me that for the last fifteen years of his life he 
ate but two meals a day, aué@drank nothing stronger 
than soda water. He showed me his favorite seat, 
under a magnificent sycamore just in front of his 
cottage, in which he used to often spend the whole 
night in the summer months when getting up his 
papers for Blackwood. Those noctes were there- 
fore outwardly as well as inwardly ambrosial. He 
wrote nothing on these occasions, but sat all night 
in anything but a drown study. This occurred but 
ence or twice a month, when the pressure for 
“eopy” erowded him. While in this state he 
would not bear being addressed or approached ; 
but the brain being delivered of its burden, he 
was as merry and playful as a kitten. “The last 
night I spent with him,” said his gardener, “ we 
rowed all the night past a new house then just 
built on the opposite shore of the lake in imitation 
of acastle. Back and forward we plied the boat 
till morning, under the walls of ‘ the castle,’ master 
saying nothing, except now and then murmaring, 
‘ Egad, it looks as if it had been built for centuries.’ ” 

Wilson’s monument is a plain small shaft of Aber- 
deen granite, in the Dean Cemetery at Edinburgh, 
with simply his name, birth, and death on the 
pediment, and a wreath lying before it, with “a 
men Pere” encircling it. A few flowers cover 
this hearty (and ultimately holy) lover of nature and 
of God. 

De Quincey and Southey have left but little m- 
press on the region. Though the latter lived here 
over forty years, he was scarcely known to the vil- 
lagers of Keswick. ‘They told me that he used to 
walk daily through their streets—a tall, pale, thin 
man, with his face always looking up, so that they 
wondered that he did not stumble. He wore 
wooden clogs often, like the villagers. He was a 
pure student, and nature, as if in revenge for his 
neglect, brought him back to second childhood ; 
so that, in the last year of his life, the only thing 
that seemed to interest him was playing marbles. 

De Quineey married Mary Simpson, a beau- 
tiful girl, the daughter of a farmer, whose land 
rises charmingly from the northern shore of 
Rydal Water. He was a frequent inmate of Mr. 
Green’s house, the valiant soldier who, with Kit 
North, frightened’ Napoleon into submission. He 
described him as an odd but pleasant fellow, witty 
and poor. With Wordsworth too he was intimate. 
He helped to move him frem the little house (where 
he lived several years after his marriage) to the 
reetory. He helped to bury his children. He 
always stoed in prayer in the old church, his head 
bent forward, leaning on his arms, in a posture of 
profound devotien. He was a queer man in his 
habits, walking alone, speaking to no one, with his 
hand thrust into his bosom, and he working it up 
and down over his heart with great earnestness, 
and mumbling to himself in what seemed inarticu- 
late tones. Wouldn’t do to disturb him then; for 
he was busy making poetry. Hie man-servant, 
who yet lives at Rydal Mount, confirmed this, and 
said that he had to have his shirt-buttons sewed 
on nearly every day, as he must have his hand 
inside of his shirt, and directly over his heart! 

Another neighbor remarked that he had 
often seen him at eleven or twelve at night, thus 
walking and mumbling along, with his sister a little 
distance behind, catching his words as they fell, 
and recording them. A strange pair surely they 
must have appeared to the honest villagers. No 
wonder one of these short-sighted, self-important 
old men should feel as he did, when he said to me, 
“ Wordsworth wa’n't woorth mooeh to this region.” 
He suppored that he himself was of far more con- 
sequence, and doubtless ascribed the great rise of 
property here, and the great influx of people, per- 
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walk off vigorously, rubbing'your hand earnestly 
over your heart, working your mouth so that you 
can just make out the guttural tones, and 
the grand lines on Revisiting Tintern Abbey, or 
The Ode to Duty, or those om the Intimations of 
Immortality, or those on Music. Thus wrest from 
your heart and throat such lines as these : 


Hartley Coleridge is, as we have said, the favor- 
ite of the people. He was free, familiar, ready, 
and anxious even, to take a glass; and when he had 
taken several, was full of wit and poetry. A very 
little man they say he was, thin, short, good for 
nothing but to drink and chat. He lived on the 
Simpson farm, into which De Quincey married, 
and Wied there. During his life, his friends sup- 
ported him. “He boarded at our house,” said the 
innkeeper’s daughter, “and I used to rally him 
on his habits; for he never. went to bed and he 
never got up. He seldom saw his bed before day- 
light, and had his breakfast at dinner time.” An- 
other friend and admirer said he believed Words- 
worth got most of his poetry from Coleridge ; for 
the latter was a great deal the smarter. This dis- 
cerner of spirits was a retired innkeeper, and 
Coleridge often came to his house. He was very 
silent and stupid till he had three or four glasses 
down; then he was radiant with genius. When 
he was in the fit of composition, and became en- 
tangled in the web of thought, he would go out:in 
the field and run round and round in a ring. 
“ Queer fellows these poets are,” this man added. 

One striding along, rubbing and beating his breast, 
and muttering to himself, and another flying round 
like a top! 

A touching incident concerning him shall close 
these memorabilia. While the Mr. Green above 
referred to was standing near his gfassy mound, he 
said, in his odd and uncopyable dialect, “I never 
look at that grave but I think of what occurred 
one day at my house. It was a rainy day, and 
coming in, I found Coleridge there. I asked him 
what brought him there, as he lived some mile and 
a half away. He had come for something to warm 
him up. I asked if he had had anything. Only a 
little beer. Would ’ee loik some gin? Aa. [They 
all say- aye here, but pronounce it aa, as if they 
had learned it from their sheep.}. He drank it up, 
and called for another glass. I gave it hini, and 
he took & little book frem his pocket for a little 
daughter of mine, called for pen and ink, and 
wrote these lines.” He repeated them from mem- 
ory, and I copied them down. Here they are : 


“ HARTLEY OOLERIDGE TO MARY GREEN. 


And 

Tears stood in the eyes of ie oe friend as ha 

ented the lines. He ie grétn ir@he memory and) 

ove of his neighbors all through this dale. He 
was his own enemy alone. Inheriting from the 
opium-eating habits of his famous father a fatal 
appetite, which was cherished by the drinking 
customs of the valley, and especially by his irre- 
solute nature and social habits, he unfitted himself 
for the great struggles and duties of life, and wan- 
dered from house to house—a genius in ruins ; yet, 
like the ruins around him, green and beautiful. 
Still to the last he fulfilled the prayer that Words- 
worth uttered over his childhood in one of his 
sweetest sonnets—carrying “a lamb’s heart among 
the full-grown flocks ;” and to the last there broke 
forth from him such vivid flashes of imagination 
as show that, with steady culture, he could have 
equaled in fame the great men that surrounded him. 
A cross, with a wreath of thorns around it, stands 
at the head of his green home, with this affecting 
inscription, “By thy cross and passion, good Lord, 
deliver us.” 

We shall all have to make the same appeal, and 
cannot judge harshly this disrupted soul. Let him 
sleep beside his great strong-hearted friend in the 
sweetest of all burial spots. No ruined abbey, no 
gardenized cemetery, can compare with this vale of 
Grasmere. Mountains great and high shut in on 
every side a dainty little spot a mile square, at 
whose lower edge is a lake of infant size and infant 
beauty. So still, so solemn, so affectionate, nature 
hangs over the graves of two of her humblest, 
heartiest worshipers. Southey lies twelve miles 
off, in the larger and more bustling valley of Kes- 
wick—though his grave is retired and delightful, 
under Great Skiddaw. But this is the perfection 
of a mausoleum—one that man cannot despoil, nor 
time destroy. The vale they have consecrated 
shall eonsecrate them, and pilgrims to their graves 
shall, ever feel the mighty and lovely presence of 
nature, which inspired and ennobled these her 
humble, loving, and ceaseless worshipers. 
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+» Let my people go.’’—Exop, ix 1, 





A year ago God gave this message to our nation. 
We have driven our war-chariots over it up to the 
rebel capital. To-day he takes up this trampled 
message and traces it in lightning on the skies. 
The events of the fatal week are ‘‘a strategic re- 
treat,” say our generals— We must have 300,000 
more men,” says the President—‘Give us new 
men and measures,” say the politicians—“ Let my 
+ people go,” saith the Lord. 

It is because we have not listened to this word 
that our armies are not in Richmond to-day—that 
our young men lie heaped in slaughter, while 
tens of thousands are borne in bleeding agony to our 
cities to die, or, if they live, to spend crippled and 
helpless lives. 

It is because we have not obeyed this voice that 
our treasures have been poured out by hundreds of 
millions, and that foreign powers are tempted as 
never before io thrust themselves into our national 
affairs. 

The duty was laid upon us, at the beginning of 
the war, to open the house of bondage, because then 
we had the right and power. What the Constitu- 
tion did not give us the power to do, treason gave 
us. God thus uses the wrath of men. With the 
power and the right came the responsibility and the 
purty. It is we now whe are responsible for the 
eontinuance of slavery. There are no such perils 
of servile insurrection as are usually associated as 
inseparable from emancipation. More than 100,000 
soldiers would, ere this, have enlisted in our cause 
—100,000 men more would have been efficient 
workmen in the Federal service, : 

By a striking coincidence, the very day that the 
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| columns of sickening defeat were read in Congress, 


and the President’s call was sent forth for 300,000 
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we were allowed of God 






| country Tespond; till they imow how the President ' 


will respond to this letter? Will they send their 
sons, when they know that twice that number are 
ready to die in defense of their liberties and our 
own, and when our present policy says to the slave, 
You shall not help us, but you must stay and help 
the enemy who is slaying onr sons. _God has put 
the key of the house of bondage into our hands, and 
held them to the key, and kept us standing at. the 
door for months, saying to us, “‘ Let my people go,” 

We refused to open the door, and refused to have 
it opened. Fremont, Phelps, Hunter, have been 
recalled, superseded, or their orders countermanded, 

When the inmates of this house of bondage 
the door, we have thrust them back. has 
treated us as he did Pharaoh. Halleck drove the 
contrabands from his lines, and after infinite labor 
to make the enemy’s escape impossible, he had the 
satisfaction to find that Beauregard’s army had 
gone and left no footprints or tidings of their des- 
tination. If information had been welcomed from 
the slaves, the rebel army might have been captured 
or cut to pieces. But it had leisure to make its way 
to Richmond, and, two to one, ‘the rebellion 
launched its forces upon us, and drove us back 
eighteen shameful miles in that terrible and fatal 
week. God has bound up our interests in the same 
bundle with those of his oppressed people. Shall 
we say, We will conquer the rebels and then bring 
them to terms by opening the house of bondage ? 
But the experiment of waiting has already cost us 
too much. It may yet appear that we have har- 
dened our hearts one day too Jong. Our army may 
be cut to pieces, France and England may be upon 
ve. Let the Word of God be obeyed before the hour 
of ‘a death-bed repentance. If you will not in the 
name of God and justice, then in the name of our 
national life, smite slavery down, smite it speedily. 
If we do not slay it, it will slay us. Say to the 
President, Take the 300,000 men you call for. Yes; 
give him 300,000 besides; but fell, entreat him, 
© Let my people go.” 

We thank God that the President is neither Pha- 
raoh nor a king. He is only waiting for your voice. 
He would have opened the house ef bondage long 
ago if you had said so. 





SACRIFICES AND THEIR FRUITS. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


A FULL year has now elapsed since the Ameri- 
can Republic found itself clenched in a life-and- 
death grapple with the Slaveholders’ Rebellion. 
A year of varying fortunes, yet of steady augment- 
ation in the magnitude of the contest—of stunning 
and shameful disaster as at Bull Run, of complete 
and overwhelming triumph, as at Port Royal, 
Roanoke Island, Fort Donelson, and New Orleans. 
On the whole, no one can deny that the net result 

-of the year’s struggle has been decidedly favorable 

to the National arms. The Rebels do not thi# day 
hold a foot of ground that was ours twelve months 
ago; while among the trophies of our intervening 
triumphs ere numbered the greater part of Mis- 
souri, a portion of Arkansas, the Southwestern 
half of Kentucky, the larger portion of Tennessee, 
a good share of Virginia, nearly the entire sea-board 
of North Carolina, the Sea Islands of South Caro, 
lina, Fort Pulaski, commanding the entrance to 
Savannah, Georgie, Ship Island on the coast of 
Mississippi, some of the Northern portion of Ala- 
with Baton ATE and ae its in Louisiana, 
and the whole course of the great Mississippi 
through the heart of the Rebel region. On the 
whole, it may be safely said that one-third of the 
Rebel territory has been subjugated and is this 
day held by the National forces, though the traitor 
chiefs were enabled by conscription and military 
exactions to strip most of it of men and food prior 
to surrendering it. Still, exhausted as it is, the 
region from which their future recruits and sup- 
plies must be drawn is very sensibly diminished. 

These advantages have not been lightly gained. 
On the contrary, they have cost an immense outlay 
of treasure and blood. Not less than One Hundred 
Thousand soldiers have laid down their lives in 
attestation of their fidelity to the Union and its 
lawful authority. Half these have died in battle 
or of wounds dealt by mortal foes ; as many have 
been wasted by fevers, by hardships, by exposure, 
and the thousand ills that camp life engenders or 
aggravates. As many more through wounds, 
mutilations, rheumatisms, and other chronic afflic- 
tions, bear in their bodies honorable attestation of 
their devotion to the Union and to Freedom. 

The interval between Bull Run and the retreat 
from the Chickahominy marks an era in the life of 

the Nation. Though a short year in time, it is an 
age inevents. In either case, a portion of the Fed- 
eral army of the East found itself beset by a con- 
centration of all the Rebel armies that could be 
assembled. Outnumbered and overborne, the 
Unionists recoiled from Bull Run in wild panic and 
ran twenty miles like sheep, though no one was 
pursuing. The defeat was of small accouat, but 
the flight was a burning disgrace. We were not 
conquered, but we were humbled and belittled in 
the eyes of all mankind. 

Eleven months intervene, and the rebels renew 
against us the strategy whieh had once stood them 
in such stead. Having distracted us to the utmost 
by an irruption down the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah and a pretense of assailing the army covering 
Washington, they silently and-rapidly collect all 
their armies eastward of Georgia, with large de- 
tachments from that of Beauregard in the South- 
west, and hurl them in a solid mass Two Hundred 


Thousand strong upon the army of Gea. McCiel- 


lan before Richmond, where disease, hardship, and 
constant skirmishing had reduced our effective 
force below One Hundred Thousand. Two days 
of severe though partial conflict render it morally 
eertain that eur position cannot be permanently 
maintained without heavy re-enfercements that 
are not promptly attainable. Gen. McClellan 
decides on a flank movement to the bank of the 
James River, ten to thirty miles distant from his 
present position. That movement is made, through 
four days’ terrific fighting, wherein he is compelled 
to abandon a part of his wounded and destroy vast 
stores ; but it is made in good order, in defiance of 
#mmensely superior forces, whereof fresh divisions 
are daily hurled upon his fainting, sleepless, wasted, 
bleeding columns, only to be pushed back with ter- 
rible slaughter. On Wednesday, the 2d of July, 
the Union army takes up its new position on the 
left bank of the James, with gun-boats covering 
its flanks, the final Rebel attack having been re- 
pelled with great slaughter the evening before, the 
Rebels scampering into the protecting woods amid 
the exulting cheers of their triumphant adversaries. 
So clesed a week of desultory but desperate fight- 
ing, wherein the loss of either side was not less 
than Twenty Thousand, the Unionists losing most 
in pri and the Rebels in killed and wounded. 
But for the lack of conveyanee for our wounded, 
compelling their abandonment in hospitals and on 
thé field, the Rebel loss must have exceeded ours 
by many thousands. inal 

—Such are the sacrifices which this execrabl 


| uprising of the Slave Power against the Republie 


has imposed and is imposing upon us. As a con- 
_sequence, we are far an older, graver, more thought- 
ful‘ people than we were a “year ago. * Young: 
is no more : a sudden access of care, and 
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of my fallibility as he who most insists upon it. 
But my faith that the Universe is the subject of 
moral government—that every development has its 
law and every act its fitting recompense—is no 
chimera ; and in its light I read with imperfect, 
failing vision but with steadfast conviction the 
issue of this terrible struggle. God is trying the 
hearts of this as of old he tried that of 
Pharaoh with afflictions, and His message 
which they are intended to enforce is one of doom 
to Inhumanity and Oppression. By the Union, if 
we have the virtue to hear and heed the summons, 
He is about to si@ this land of Slavery; by dis- 
union, -if we recreant and unworthy, He 
will nevertheless put down Slavery. The latter is 
by far the slower, less obvious process ; but if we 
prove unworthy to aid His designs by our co-opera- 
tion, we may yet illustrate them by our fall. A 
hearty and practical recognition of the Rights of 
Man—of the right of every innocent human being 
to the full use of his own limbs and faculties—of 
every busband to his wife, of every mother to her 
infant ehild—rights which Government never gave, 
and never hed rightful power to take away—will 
save us even yet. Asa Nation, we have been deaf 
to the cries of the despised and down-trodden, and 
we &re now paying the penalty of oursin. May 
Divine Mercy save us from the extreme conse- 
quences of our transgression, and lead us through 
penitence and amendment back to peace and happi- 
ness! 





THE CAPTAIN'S WIFE. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


My sister Blanche, her child, and I sat on the lawn 
that morning. 

“Oh would a wife’s strong love,” she cried, “ could 
shield a soldier’s fate!’ 

Her voice a little trembled as if touched by some 


forewarning. 

Then rode a soldier up the lane, and halted at the 
gate. 

“Which house is Malcolm Blake’s? I bring a 
letter to his sister.” 


I took it. Blanche, half murmuring, said, “ What! 
none for me, his wife ?” , 

The stranger dangled Madge’s curls, and, bending 
over, kissed her : 

“ Your father was my captain, child !—I loved him as 
my life.” 


Then suddéaly he galloped off, without a word mere 
. B 
I read the lotion’ Blanche exclaimed, “ What makes 
you.tremble so?” 
— O God! -hew could I answer her? How should the 
news"be broken ? 
For first they wrote to me, not her, that I should 
break the blow. 


“ Another Wattle fought!” I said. “Our troops were 
brave, but lost it.” 
Her quick saw the letter was not writ in Mal- 





hand. 
I glanced ‘a moment at her face—a sudden shadow 


th: 
‘dear May—read all, I pray—and let me 
undérstand.” 


I did not read but told the tale—and tempered so tha 
phrases 

That scarce at first she guessed the worst. 
the fatal word 

Till I had told her of his march, his charge, his com- 
rades’ praises, — 

And then,—theend! . . . While she—a statue ! —never 
spoke nor stirred ! 


I kept 


Oh never yet a woman's heart was broken so com- 
pletely !— . 

So unbaptized of helpful tears!—so passionless and 
dumb ! 

She stood there in her agony, till little Madge asked 
sweetly,— 

**Dear mother, when the battle ends, then will my 
father come ?” 


I teuched my finger to her lip, and led her to her 
playing. 

Poor Blanche! the winter on her cheek grew snowy 

. as her name! 

What could she do but #neel, and pray,—and linger 
at her praying ? 

—O Christ! when other heroes die, moan other wives - 
the same ? 


Must other women’s hearts yet brea’, to kee) the 
Cause from failing ? 

—God pity our brave lovers when they face the batile’s 
blaze ! 

And pity wives made widows !—Shall it all be una- 
vailing ?— 

O Lord! give Freedom first, then Peace ! —and to Thy 
Name the praise ! 

Tuxopore Tittex. 





VIRGINIA HOUSES VERSUS TENTS, 
FOR HOSPITAL PURPOSES. 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, MD. 


In the last number of The Independent “A 
Native of Virginie,” in commenting upon the pro- 
tection against the use as a hospital of the residence 
of the rebel Colonel Lee, on the Pamunkey River, 
known as the “ White House,” expresses some ideas 
relative to the advantages offered by Virginia 
houses generally for this purpose, from which I beg 
leave emphatically to dissent, as contrary to the 
hygienic interests of the sick and wounded of our 
armies. 

The White House itself being now among 
things that were, it may seem unnecessary to dis- 
cuss any further the mooted question of its adapt- 
edness to hospital uses, yet it will serve as a text 
for the presentation of those principles which should 
govern the selection by army surgeons of places for 
the ‘treatment of their sick and wounded. It is true 
that “ A Native” impairs the force of all he says 
respecting the sanitary value of this partieular 
house by telling us that his “ statement is not based 
upon any personal knowledge of the Lee mansion, 
for that I have never seen,” yet he draws affirma- 
tive inferences regarding it from a knowledge of 
other houses in Virginia, and demonstrates ts 
capacity for medical and surgical patients by the 
facile hospitality by which Southern housewives 
will cram their mansions on a pinch with well 
people. A more dangerous principle for the guid- 
ance of a medical director could not well be named, 
as there is not one private residence in a thousand 
in any part of the country that is suitable for hos- 
pital purposes, however hospitable their owners 
may be. 

A little reflection must convince even “a native 
of Virginia” of the wide difference between the 
necessities of the sick and wounded in a continued 
Of a house or room, all day and night, 
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Unlike the author of the article alluded to, I 
have seen the White House, and examined it closely 
from cellar to garret, and am convinced tt was well 
that it wes not used as a hospital for our sick and 
wounded soldiers ; and, if it is a fair #pecimen of 
the mansions of Virginia, I do not hesitate to say 
that a tent-hospital, such as I saw on the same 
farm, containing 1,400 patients, though it might 
have been greatly improved by better drainage and 
@ different style of tent, is far preferable. The 
condition of the cellar of the White House was 
alone sufficient to condemn its use as a hospital, 
and rendered it searcely fit for a residence. It 
was dirty in the extreme, and gave forth a damp 
and deeayed vegetable odor which no genteel 
Northern family would have suffered, and it 
would have proved as deleteriousto a erowd of 
fifty ents above stairs, as would the “ early 
morning pestilential damps of the low grounds of 
the new classic Chickahominy.”. This fact a keen- 
eyed official could not have overlooked, nor exposed 
bis patients to its injurious influences. 

Besides this serious objection, the ordinary 
hygienic deficiences of almost every modern dwell- 
ing there existed, viz., no facilities for cleanliness 
or thorough ventilation, witheut which no house 
should ever be used for a hospital. The rooms 
were narrow, the windows (a very imperfect means 
of ventilation at best) were small and few, and the 
walls of common plaster, a powerful absorbent of 
animal exudations, which, long retained, become 
poisonous. When artificial ventilation is imprac- 
ticable, as in this case, a high ceiling will some- 
times afferd relief, but even that compensation was 
here denied. Moreover, though the grounds imme- 
diately about the house were apparently dry, just 
beyond the lawn extensive puddles of mud existed, 
greatly to the discomfort and insalubrity of the 
place. It is true that the tent-hospital on the same 
farm was just as badly situated, but it was no 
worse, and might have been removed to a better 
site, whieh was impossible with the house. This 
now distinguished tenement might well have been 
appropriated as an oflice for the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, as it was a few days before its destruction by 
fire, as a residence for the Sisters ef Charity, who 
acted as nurses in the tent and floating hospitals. 

The principles which should guide in the selec- 
tion of places for hospitals, even under the emer- 
gencies of military operations, are clear and well 
defined. Every surgeon now is or should be 
thoroughly versed in sanitary law ; and in the dis- 
position and management of the camp, as well as 
the hospital, should give his first attention to the 
few great necessities of health and life, viz. : per- 
fect cleanliness of persons and materials, inside 
and eut; abundance and continual purity of air; 
and the free escape of all deleterious gases. In a 
well located and properly arranged tent, especially 
in the warm months, when artificial heat is not 
required, the sick are accommodated, in respect to 
these general circumstances, quite as well, and in 
most instances better, than in any ordinary dwell- 
ing, at least of thé pattern of the late White 
House. 

But much may yet be done to improve the char- 
acter of the tents, not only those used for hospitals, 
but also for ordinary field purposes ; and I cannot 
better close this communication than by calling 
the attention of the Government and the people— 
the latter of whom are individually as well as 
collectively interested in the welfare of our 
soldiers—to an improvement in the form and ar- 
rangement of the field-tent recently observed. 
It ia called the “ Hammock Tent,” and mésts the 
requirements of the soldier or the traveler for the 
protection of his health and comfort in a superior 
degree. The principal objections to ordinary tents 
are imperfect or non-ventilation, and teo close 
proximity of the occupants to the ground while 
sleeping, often lying directly on it, wet or dry. 
Both these objections are obviated by this new 
tent in a simple and ingenious manner, while 
space is greatly economized by the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the hammocks. These are placed 
in two tiers, with sufficient space between, the 
lower tier being about eighteen inches from the 
ground, so that the inmate cannot sleep en the 
earth, thus avoiding all the discomforts and injury 
from its coldness and dampness. 

Ventilation is effected at the ridge in such a man- 
ner that the apertures may be always open, let the 
wind be from whatever quarter, and the stronger it 
blows the more thorough will be the ventilation, 
without the necessity of any care by the inmates. 
This tent comfortably and easily accommodates 
twelve men, is readily pitched and struck, and 
stowed away as compactly as any other. By no 
other arrangement can the typhoid diseases, so 
abundant of late, be obviated, and it deserves the 
earnest attention of the Governmental departments 
having such matters in charge. Of the 300,000 
new troops recently called for by the President, not 
one should be sent to the field with any other. 





THE CHARITIES OF NEW YORK. 
THE COMMISSION OF EMIGRATION, 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


Tue best charities, all agree, are those that 
prevent evils. In this view we hardly know of 
any charitable machinery in New York which 
ehecks so many sad evils and crimes as that which 
guards the emigrants under the direction of the 
“ Commissioners of Emigration.” 

Every one knows what was formerly the fate of 
the destitute emigrant landing at our port. He 
was probably cheated in his own country, before 
starting on his voyage, by sharpers who sold him 
bogus tickets to some inland place in America. 
On reaehing our docks he was pounced upon by 
“runners,” thieves, pimps, and low lodging-house 
keepers, badgered and ecozened and swindled, 
detained on false pretexts in the city, until, utterly 
stripped of his baggage and his money, he was 
east adrift on our streets, to swell the great throng 
of paupers and vagabonds, never reaching the 
distant country home to which he was aiming. 
If a woman, she was not seldom debatiched on the 
passage, or on her arrival here was immediately 
hired in some very lucrative and agreeable situa- 
tion, which turned out afterwards only a place 
of preparation for the brothel. Thousands of 
virtuous young women were thus continually 
ruined. On so large a scale were these swindlings 
of emigrants, that we know of an instance in which 
a whole colony (we thiak) of Norwegians were 
“located” in a swamp in a northwestern state, 
when they supposed they had bought a tract in the 
best partof Texas. The evil had become fearfal 
in our city from this treatment of those poor 
foreignere. 

Some of our leading citizens soon recognized 
this state of things, both as a great wrong to the 
emigrants and an economical loss to the country. 

Despite the ignorant ery of hostility to foreigu- 
ers, these gentlemen saw that one of our richest 
sources of wealth was this influx of hardy labor- 
ng people, and they set to work to contrive 
their protection. The Commissioners of 
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Here the newly-arrived emigrant can remit 
beyond the reach of harpies and runners, waiti ng 
till he can be forwarded West, or till he réesives 
the money he is expecting from his friends in this 
country. No young woman is allowed to leave 
the building and go into the city without showing 
where she is going, and unless she has dieais 
enough for her support. No pauper is permitted 
to stray out. If the poor man has luggage but no 
money, his passage is paid and his effects are re- 
tained in pledge. Since August, 1856, $21,094 
have been advanced to 2,(44 families under this 
system. During the last year, of the $1,299 ad- 
vanced, $1,267 were repaid. 

The old fraudulent ticket system has been 
broken up by the Commission in Germany, and it 
is hoped that they will at length succeed in doing 
so in England and Ireland. Through the benevo- 
lent efforts of the English consul £93 were recov- 
ered in England for the benefit of the cheated em- 
igrants during the last year. The wrongs perpe- 
trated on women during the voyage have been 
much checked by very stringent legislation : thus, 
by a law of Congress, passed in 1860, any injury 
to the virtue of a woman, dor’ by any employé 
of an American ship, is punished as a misde- - 
meanor, by an imprisonment not exceeding twelve 
months, and a fine not exceeding $1,000. 

The emigrants now, instead of remaining in New 
York, pass on rapidly to their destination, and, no 
doubt, thousands are saved by these benevolent 
arrangements. 

The number of emigrants has of course greatly 
fallen off during this year of war; being but 
68,311 in 1861, against 108,682 in 1860, and 85,- 
602 in 1859, and 84,226 in 1858. Nearly twice 
the number arrive in steamers as in sailing vessels. 

The sum of $7,457 62 was received in answer 
to letters written for newly-arrived emigrants, and 
$2,397 in anticipation of their arrival. Au im- 
mense quantity of unreclaimed baggage lies in the 
depot, which the Commission have no power to 
dispose of. The income of the Board, it should be 
remembered, is derived from a tax of $2 a head, 
Jaid upon each alien emigrant, and paid, we think, 
by the owners of the vessels in which they arrive. 
They are bound, accordingly, to support and care 
for each pauper emigrant who has landed in New 
York within five years. For these purposes they 
support large hospitals, alms-houses, and asylums 
on Ward’s Island. The Commission own here 
some 106 acres of land and about $300,000 worth 
of buildings and improvements : there being houses 
for lunatics, children, different kinds of sickness, 
etc.,etc. We have recently visited the Island, and 
weré very much impressed with the extent of the 
machinery employed, and especially with the 
efforts and character of the superintendent, Mr. 
James P. Fagan. He is evidently one of those 
quiet men, who is laboring to do the particular 
work which Providence has assigned to him 
thoroughly and earnestly, and who does not believe 
that pauperism is an institution especially to be 
encouraged. He. is determined to make all men 
and women work, who live on the public, and to 
cut down ,in every possible way the expenses of 
charity. In the fields there were several lunatic 
paupers at work, and probably all the better for it. 
A considerable number of women, too, were en- 
gaged in Weeding. The potato-fields showed cap- 
ital farming, as did many of the other crops. Mr. 
Fagan has cleared and underdrained a good deal 
of land before unworked. Finding that the Com- 
mission were paying largely for milk, and that 
numbers of children were dying of marasmus from 
its adulteration, he has purchased cows and pro- 
duces their own milk, with a marked difference in 
the health of the children,‘and a saving of about 
$450. 

He has reduced the whole expense of caring for 
the paupers, including salaries, wages, physicians’ 
fees, and everything, to about $61 66 a head, and 
excluding the cost of salaries, to $42 70 a head— 
including special hospital expenses. When it is 
remembered what a shifting, uncertain class of 
laborers these temporary paupers are, and how many 
are sick, or lunatic, or imbecile, this is a remarka- 
ble result. It is one good effect of the present war 
that the large number of able-bodied emigrant 
paupers who used to come back three er four times 
a year to the Island—‘ revolvers” as they are 
called—men who live a kind of roving life of pau- 
perism, now do not return, but are employed in the 
army. The whole number on the island, of all 
descriptions, is now only about 700, while in former 
years it has reached as high as 4,000. 

The Commission has the glory of being peghaps 
the first institution in the world who adopted the 
pavilion plan of hospitals—that is, the system of 
many small, separate buildings for different classes 
of sick, so that hospital gangrene or contagious dis- 
orders cannot spread so widely. The great condi- 
tions for a hospital are now considered to be a 
north-and-south draft through opposite windows, a 
free exposure to the sun, and separation of build- 
ings. These the Ward’s Island hospitals secured 
very early, with immense benefit to the patients. 

We were surprised to hear that the former agency 
of the Commission in Canal street, for Western 
emigration, which has sent out as many as 20,000 
laborers in one year, is now almost discontinued. 

Ward's Island, it should be borne in mind, is not 
the alms-house of New York, which is on Black- 
well’s Island, but simply a hospital and refuge for 
paupers who have arrived in New York within the 
preceding five years. 





“LETTER FROM THE MISSIONARY HOUSE. 


To tue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

It has been the earnest wish of the Pradential 
Committee to close the present financial year of 
the Board without any appeal to its friends. But 
the receipts for May and June have fallen so much 
below the corresponding months of last year, (the 
difference being more than $17,000,) that there 
would seem to be just occasion for calling the 
attention of pastors and others to the possibility of 
a serious deficiency. The receipts for July and 
August, 1861, were more than 100,000. If the 
same amount can be obtained this year, the treasury 
will be found ina healthy condition at the next 
annual meeting. But there is danger of a consid- 
erable reduction from this sum, especially in view 
of the fect that the donations of the churches this 
year are much below those of last year, the leg- 
acies and contributions abroad having su pplied the 
deficiency. It is respectfully submitted, therefore, 
that special care shall be taken to forestall such a 
contingency. 

Iv ALL WILL S£8 THAT THEIR YEARLY OFFERINGS, 
UNDIMINISHED IN AMOUNT, ARE DULY MADE BEFORE 
Sepremser, (if not already made,) there will be no 


embarrassment. 
Is it too mu to ask that pastors and others will 
pee that this is yours, 


T, Home . 
Missionary House, Boston, July 5, 1862. 
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THE COUNTRY’S NEED. 


Our people have suffered the Administration in 
Washington to go almost as they would, without 
criticism or responsibility. This has been a mis- 
taken kindness. The people are just as much the 
source of proper influences in the administration of 
government, as they are the source of those powers 
by which rnments exist at all. 

Nor is it even right or safe to allow any body 
of men, im administration, to do as they think 
best. They are to be watched, their policy dis- 
cussed, their mistakes exposed, and their selfish- 
néss and imbecility rebuked. The almost univer- 
sal silence of newspapers and popular assemblies 
upon Government policy, for fear that the Govern- 
ment might be embarrassed, has damaged the Ad- 
ministration. It is meant for kindness, but it is 
cruelty, De Tocqueville said, “thatall governments 
* would be just as rascally as the people would let 
“them be.” Power is not any safer in the hands 
of the men now holding the reins at Washington, 
than in any other equal number of honest men. 
Power corrupts. It burns like fire. 

It is time that the dangerous silence of this 
country were broken, and that papers and popular 
assemblies spoke out, spoke often, and spoke 
effectually. To be sure, there is danger of faction, 
and of embarrassing the Government. But we 
must take the risk. Silence breeds worse dangers 
than discussion. Corrupt men like to burrow and 
plot when it is deemed unwise to debate matters. 

In the first place, we have a right to demand of 
the Government the enunciation of a clear Policy ; 
or, if they have none, we have a right to know 
that, in order that one may be supplied to them by 
the people. To be sure, we are to put down rebel- 
lion ; té maintain the Constitution and the laws ; to- 
bring back the states to their allegiance. These 
are good words. But what meat is in them? 
Every, child knows that to end this war, involves 


strategy. 

The most serious political questions, the most 
new and vital civil policies, areas much concerned 
in the ending of the war as is the sword. Every 
nation on the globe knows—but our own—that the 
gist of this waris Slavery. This is the pivoton which 
the whole history turns. A clear, bold, frank 
annunciation of Government policy on that subject 
will gq far toward settling the public mind. The 
Administration have seemed to shrink from the 
question. If Mr. Lincoln wishes the country to 
settle it, let him say so. If, however, it be taken 
for gramted that it is the business of the Admin- 
istratiom and of Congress to mark out the line of 
aor that be said. And then, let it be also 
done. {4 

The\ Government seers te us to be in the position 
‘of men\who don’t know what to do, and are afraid 
that thp people will find it out. There seems to us 
to be a disposition in Washington to settle this great 
question of the Right of a People to their whole 
country, not on principles but on policy; and not 
upon a high policy, but upon a narrew and mean 
one. 

We are pained to say that the men in Washing- 
ton have been considering what they will do after 
the war is over, rather than in bringing the war to 
a close. 

It has been the fashion to shut up every paper that 
criticises these things, with the declaration—What 
do you know about war? We take the ground 
that the method and conduct of the war are just as 
much within the province of the intelligent public 
as any other national interest. A people that are 
competent to form their own laws, to shape their 
courts, to discuss their domestic and foreign policy 
—whe debate tariff, finance, state rights, and every 
intricate principle of government—are competent to 
discuss war. It is too late for any profession to 
make its functions a mystery too deep for the com- 
mon people, and to be handled only by professional 
experts. 

This is the coramon people’s war. They furnish 
the men, the money, and the enthusiasm of patriot- 
ism. They can understand war. They ought to 
understand it. It is treason to their right to assume 
the contrary. Are six lawyers in a cabinet any 
better fit to discuss military procedure than as 
many honest men of equal intelligence out of the 
cabinet? What has Mr. Lincoln's education done 
for him, more than ours for us, to fit him to judge 
of military affairs ? 

It is aid that the cry * On to Richmond” brought 

6 to the verge of ruin, and shows what 
mischief may be done by meddling ! 

No. Itwas notthe cry, butthe silence which fol 
lowed it, that did the mischief. That march should 
have been resumed in less thanthree months. Last 
October and November were better for the ending 
of this war than any months since. The people 
urged the Government forward. They demanded 
an immediate confict. They were right. 

What if for want of good officers they were at first 
defeated? They should have tried it again, and 
soon. Our forces were not disciplined? It was 
the same with our enemies. When both sides are 
alike militia, they will win who show most energy 
g And now, another horrible disaster hes befallen our 
army before Richmond ; and it appears that again 
the Administration, with the whole resources of the 
nation intheirhands, have neglected their duty. The 
Administration have meddled, but not wrought. We 
that we have more men than we oan use; to-mor- 
r0W> he Governors are roused by importunate tel-. 
egrams to send the whole state militia to save the 
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Richmond, outnumbered. nearly twe to one; 
anether, guided by the genius of that irue military 
soul, Fremont—an army inferior to Jackson’s—un- 
fed, shoeless, ragged, and, after four months of be- 
seeching, still without adequate transportation ; 
another, hanging in suspense before Fredericksburg, 
toe weak to go forward, too strong to lie useless. At 
this crisis—with our armies broken up and frit- 
tered away, and our Government making briga- 
dier-generals by the score, of men without skill, 
and superseding the generals who had shown 
resources and energy, because they feared their 
political future—at this time, came the thunder- 
stroke upon McClellan. An avalanche fell upon 
his right wing. Rolled up and driven back for 
seven days, thaf heroic army, invincible in retreat, 
fought with grandeur of courage, and only by 
such an exhibition of heroic spirit in officers, and 
pluck in men, as was never known on this conti- 
nent, was it saved from utter destruction. Did the 
Government frankly say to this nation, We are de- 
feated? To this hour it has not trusted the people. 
It held back the news for days. Nor was the 
truth honestly told, when outside information com- 
pelled it to say something. | It is even to this hour 
permitting McClellan's disasterto be represented as a 
piece of skillfully planned strategy! After the labor 
of two months, the horrible sickness of thousands of 
men poisoned in the swamps of the Chickahominy, 
the loss of probably more than ten thousand as noble 
fellows as ever lifted a hand to defend their coun- 
try,—McClellan, who was four miles frem Rich- 
mond, finds himself twenty-five miles from the 

city, wagons burned, amnrunition trains blown up, 
parks of artillery captured, no intrenchments, and 

with an army so small that it is not pretended 

that he can reach Richmond! The public are 

infatuated. The papers that regaled us two weeks 

ago with visions of a Fourth of July in Richmond, 

are now asking us to rejoice and acclaim—not at 

victory—but that we have just saved the army! 

McClellan is safe !—and Richmond too! 

The Government, upon this disaster, procures 
the Governors of the states to ask it to call for 
300,000 more men. Why did not the President 
take the responsibility—plainly confess our disaster 

—say that we were within a hand-breadth of ruin 

—throw himself on the people? No. The people: 
pay taxes—give their sons and brothers—but that 

is all. We are sick and weary of this conduct. 

We have a sacred cause, a noble army, good officers, 

and a heroic common people. But we are like to 

be ruined by an Administration that will not tell 

the truth ; that spends precious time in playing at 

President-making ; that is cutting and shuffling the 

cards for the next great political campaign! 

Unless good men awake—unless the accursed 

silence is broken that has fallen on the people— 

unless the Government is held sternly to its 

responsibility to the people—we shall dally through 


the summer, make brigadier-generals until autumn, 
build huge intrenchments, but fight no battles till 
they are forced upon us, and then weshall be called 
upon to celebrate our defeats or retreats as masterly 
strategies ! 


We have a Country. We have a Cause. We 
have a People. Let all good men pray that God 
would give us a Government! 





IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


In last week’s paper we dwelt upon the benefits 
of membership in the church. But we must not 
forget that this does not certainly indicate a man’s 
spiritual condition. Christ has told us that men, 
like trees, are to be known by their fruits; and 
therefore that not all who profess to be his friends 
are 80 in fact. ‘“ Not every one that saith unto me, 
‘“‘ Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en.” Outward signs of respect, words of reverence, 
are not what he chiefly requires. They may be as 
worthless as the hypocritical compliments which 
the Pharisees paid him concerning his divine com- 
mission and teachings, when all the time they 
were seeking for something whereof they might 
accuse him. There may be no more religion in 
these professions than there was in the “ All hail!” 
which Herod’s soldiers uttered when they had put 
a crown of thorns upon his head. The whole 
world might bow the knee before him, and yet it 
might be no more a proof of real submission than 
the homage his persecutors paid him, in mockery, 
as he hung upon the cross. 
If Christ had wanted outward signs of love; if 
his object had been to swell the number of those 
who acknowledged him in words as their Lord— 
how easily might this have been accomplished, by 
simply proposing to them conditions which could 
be fulfilled without forsaking the sins. they especi- 
ally cherished, or casting down self from its throne 
and government over their lives. But Jesus had 
no such design. He had come—as his name im- 
plied—to save his people from their sins. The 
character of the kingdom he was to establish had 
been indicated in his first words to the people of 
Galilee, when he “ began to preach, and to say, 
“Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
His kingdom was to be one of righteousness ; and 
therefore one which a sinner could enter only by 
repenting of his sins.» The rules of that kingdom 
were God’s eternal laws; and no man could bea 
subject of it by the mere profession of reverence for 
the King, while he refused to obey those laws. 
The kingdom of heaven is not an outward enclo- 
sure, which a man of whatever character may 
enter, if the doors be open. Its doors—the gates 
of heaven’s compassion to men—stand open always; 
but the mere motion of the feet will not carry a 
man within them. For it is a kingdom in which 
the spirit of heaven bears rule; it is a government 
over the spirits of men; and therefore no one can 
be in it whose spirit is not submitting to its rules 
and doing what it requires. 

A man, then, may enter the church ; he may pars 
all the tests which human authority appoints ; he 
may receive all creeds which are offered him ; he 
may contend earnestly for all truth which is deemed 
important by the church ; he may cry “ Lord, Lord,” 
with all enthusiasm of devotion; he may suppose 
himself to be one of the most eminent and approved 
members of the kingdom: of heaven—and yet, 
because he fails to fulfill the one changeless con- 
dition of membership, he may not be in that king- 
dom at all. Not every one that saith Lord, Lord, 
shall enter it ; “ but he that doeth the will of my 
“ Father who is in heaven.” And thus the truth is 
set before us, that the kingdom of heaven is not 
identical with the visible church, nor with any one 
branch or portion of it. Its boundary lines run 
across all other lines. They reach over all denom- 
inations of Christians, including some and shutting 
others out; and it may yet be found that many 
whom the visible church excluded as having no 
of God, were still within the 
line of the ial kingdom, and obedient to its 
sway ; for that kingdom consists ef those—and 
of those—who do the will of God. 
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and yet, at that very time, one army lies before | 
| ene: “In that day”—when, his 


speak of the terrible di 1 awaits 
manifested; when the r which 
of divine Providence have gathertd sround it, 
shall all be dispelled, and every eye shall see who 
are its faithful dubjects and who are its enemies— 
“In that day, many will say unte me, Lord; Lord, 
“have we not prophesied in thy namé, and in thy 
“name have cast.out devils, and in thy name 
“done many wonderful works? And then will I 
“profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 
“from me, ye workers of iniquity.” We predicts 
that many will mistake the nature of his kingdom ; 
and every century of the Christian era and every 
part of the Christian church Lave seen his pre- 
diction most sadly fulfilled. How many have 
thought that Christ would acknowledge them 
because they had claimed his authority for their 
teachings, or because they had taught the trath in 
his name. How many have supposed themselves 
to be in his kingdom because they were in the 
chureh, and had satisfied all the requirements of 
the church, and even gained its highest honors. 
How many have been taught to believe that the 
one thing needful to secure the favor of Christ was 
to come into the church; and for how many 
weary centuries has the world been perplexed and 
agitated with the dispute—Which church is the 
safest for a man to be in? as if this were the only 
important question to be settled; and as if, when 
a man had found which was the truest and safest 
church, he had only to join it and feel secure. 
How many have thought that the zeal with which 
they did, in the name of Christ, something else 
besides the real duties of a religious life—a life 
religious in everything—was enough for them to 
plead when they should stand in his presence and 
ask to be recognized as his own. How many 
have imagined that the sufferings and tortures 
they had inflicted upon themselves—ths pilgtim- 
age, the vow of poverty, the girdle of spikes—had 
purchased for them a right to be called the friends 
of Christ. 
But Jesus declares that this multitude will be 
disappointed. They may have taught in his 
name ; but even if they taught the truth, they have 
not obeyed it themselves. They may have cast out 
devils in his name; but they have neglected the 
far more essential work of casting out the influence 
of the devil from their own heart and life. They 
may have done in his name many wonderful works ; 
but though they had wrought miracles so mighty 
that all the universe beheld them with astonish- 
ment, yet the works of righteousness—which are 
more precious than all wonderful works—they 
have not done; and therefore they are neither 
learners nor followers of him. 
And here is the reason why they are shut out 
from the kingdom of heaven. It is not because of 
anything which they could not understand, or which 
was exceedingly obscure; but because they dis- 
regarded the plainest rulesof Christ's kingdom, and 
failed to possess the most evident and essential 
qualifications for admission to it. They were not 
excluded from his kingdom for neglecting to teach 
in his name, or to cast out devils, or to do wonder- 
ful works ; but for the simple reason that they were 
workers of iniquity. And this is the only reason 
that ever keeps men out. It is not the omission of 





mere ceremonies ; it is not any mere errors of the 
intellect; it is not any mere ignorance of truth 
which there was no one to teach them, that makes 
men excluded from the friendship of Christ; but 
the exclusion is one which men accomplish for 
themselves—by living in sin—by being workers of 
iniquity—and by nothing else. 





—_— - 
GARIBALDI AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY OF ITALY. “ 


Tue Latin race has always shown itself less 
favorable to the establishment of municipal and 
national self-government than the Germanic. 
France, it is true, has made, in 1793, 1830, and 
1848, gigantic and—to a considerable degree— 
successful efforts to undermine the foundations of 
royalty and aristocracy, and to pave the way for a 
reconstruction of Europe on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles. But hitherto she has proved 
stronger in tearing down the decayed institutions 
of the past, than in rearirg in their place a new 
political system. The people in 1849 showed them- 
selves unable to appreciate the boon of a republican 
form of government, and almost without the show 
of resistance, allowed themselves to be deprived 
of their liberties by a reckless and unprincipled 
adventurer, who has since used them as a tool 
for raising himself to the dignity of chief arbiter 
in European polities, and given them a poor com- 
pensation for the loss of their liberty at home, in 
the glory of external wars. 

While the French have basely abandoned the 
principles of their great revolutions, another Latin 
nation has grasped with strong hand the banner of 
democratic progress, and filled us with new hopes 
for the future of democracy in the entire Latin 
race. Italy-effected her political unity in 1859 by 
successfully claiming the inalienable right of self- 
government, and, having taken her place among 
the great nations of Europe, she could not but show 
herself a patron of those liberal ideas to which she 
‘was indebted fer her very existence. 

Italy is the first of the down-trodden and dismem- 
bered nationalities of Europe which has achieved 
her reconstruction. It is well known how many 
years of. suffering and toil preceded the final suc- 
cess. Thousands of the noblest patriots had to 
spend their lives in Austrian prisons or ina distant 
exile; and all means that political and ecclesias- 
tical despotism could devise for the suppression of 
the patriotic and liberal aspirations of the people, 
were vigorously applied. Still, amidst unpar- 
alleled hardships and persecutions, the idea of 
One Free Italy gained ground. More and more 
were all other party issues put aside until this one 
great end would be secured. More and more 
did the entire young generation, in every town and 
village, rally around the revered national banner. 
Long before the war of independence commenced, 
it was well known that nothing but bayonets 
could maintain the Austrian rule to which two of 
the best Italian provinces were subject, the tem- 
poral-power of the Pope, and the thrones of the 
Bourbons in Naples and the minor Italian states. 
All the national party of Italy wanted was an asylum 
for the proclamation of its principles upon Italian 
soil, and a powerful leader to concenter and direct 
their movements. Victor Emanuel furnished 
both ; and when the right moment had arrived, the 
thrones of the Bourbons tumbled down like castles 
of cards ; the Pope saw his inability of preserving 
one inch of his territory which was not guarded 
by French troops; and an alliance with France, 
dearly bought, it is true, by the cession of a beau- 
tiful province, even humbled for the first time the 
insolence of Austria, and united Lombardy with 
the new Italian kingdom. 

While the independence and liberty of Italy was 
gradually being achieved, the numerous republican 
party was almost unanimous in accepting the 
services of Victor Emanuel, and in cordially unit- 
ing with the other liberal parties for him 
to the Italian throne. Even Mazzini, who had de- 
voted a whole life to the dissemination of republi- 
can principles and the secret organization of a re- 
publican party, withdrew, though tly, for 8, 
time his opposition to royalty, and rejoiced to see the 


its realization, though it had to be | 


greataim of his life, the union of all Italy, approach | 








"Tein not strange, i thia view, that Ghriat dhoald 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


and who had it in his pewer to convert at least 
Southern Italy into republic, leid down all his tri- 


umphs and an influence over the people which has 
by any | 


rarely been possessed to an equal 
other popular leader, at the feet of a , because 
he regarded him a patron of the liberal reform of 
his country, and the only man who, under the ex- 
isting circumstances, would be able to liberate it 
fully from a foreign yoke. The patriotism of Gari- 
lished the throne of the first Italian king on a firm 
Italy, which until 1858 had no influence in 
European polities, is now one of the grand powers 
of Europe, already outranking Prussia in point 
of population. She has a parliament proceeding 
from the free vote of the entire people. While 
France has many districts where all classes of the 
population show themsélves attached to the cause 
of the Bourbons, and still more, which will submit 
to any behest of the priesthood, the present Italian 
Parliament has neither a legitimist nor a clerical 
party. It consists only of constitutionalists, who 
are in favor of a constitutional monarchy, after the 
model of England and Belgium, but with greater 
rights of the people than in either of these countries, 
and of republicans, who desire a gradual transi- 
tion from a liberal monarchy toa republic. Gari- 
baldi is the revered chief of the latter party, which 
is strongly represented in the Parliament, and has 
sympathizers even in the Cabinet of the King. 
Italy is the only country of southwestern Europe 
where this party enjoys liberty of speech. Numér- 
ous and well-edited papers, especially in Naples, 
Sicily, and Lombardy, spread its principles among 
the people. The working-classes, in particular, 
are reported to enlist themselves in large numbers 
in its ranks. Yea, its influence has begun to make 
itself felt far beyond the confines of Italy ; it has 
been able to give comfort and encouragement to 
the progressive movements in Hungary, Germany, 
Turkey, and other countries, and to take the lead 
in preparing the way for 4 closer union of the pro- 
gressive parties of all Europe. 

We can hardly expect that the republicans of 
Italy will escape further trials. Not probably from 
the present King, who has always shown his 
appreciation of the services of Garibaldi, and who 
is even reported by Italian papers to have said to a 
prominent republican of Naples, that if the Italian 
people should declare in favor of a republic, he 
would offer no resistance. But the monarchical 
party will not yield without a desperate struggle. 
Even now, while the good-will and the co-opera- 
tion of the republicans are so greatly needed, bills 
have been introduced into the Italian Parliament, 
restricting the absolufe right of association. In 
Italy, as elsewhere, the full freedom of the people 
under a republican form of government will still 
cost severe combats. But in hardly any other 
country do the prospects of the popular cause look 
brighter. 





NEW POSTAL PROJECT. 


By the kindness of Hon. John Hutchins, M. C., 
of Ohio, we have a handsomely printed pamphlet 
copy of his speech in Congress, May 19, in favor 
of his bill to establish “ Low and Uniform Postage.” 
The scheme does not differ very materially from 
those which we have repeatedly commented on. 
But as the indefatigable projector who contrived it 
has now obtained several favorable notices from 
the press, we have some hope of receiving a degree 
of attention in giving anew some reasons why we 
prefer a different system of postal reform. 

Postal reform naturally branches into two divi- 
sions—the rates of postage and the method of 
management. Mr. Hutchins lays out his main 
strength upon the first division, establishing what 
he ealls “low and uniform postage,” by proposing 
to charge a postage of two cents per half ounce on 
all letters, and two cents per four ounces on all 
printed matter, except newspapers sent to regular 
subscribers, on which he would charge five cents 
per quarter of a year for weeklies, three cents for 
monthlies, and in that proportion, but doubling the 
rate when the weight exceeds four ounces. We 
have one objection to this proposed uniform rate 
of two cents on letters, that it doubles the postage 
on two very large classes of letters—local or 
“drop letters,” and printed circulars. We submit 
that this is a very unnecessary and injurious step 
backwards ; in the language of the speech, it is 
“an unwise mode of taxation, a tax on knowledge, 
“a tax on the affections, a tax on energy, a tax on 
“enterprise and on every business in the country, 
“a tax that would retard rather than promote 
“national development.” The use of printed 
circulars as a method of promoting business of all 
kinds, is a matter that has already grown to most 
extensive dimensions, in consequence of the one- 
cent rate; and it would be crippled immensely by 
doubling the rate. And the use of drop letters 
in large towns is fairly coming up, to the great 
advantage of trade and of every social interest, 
under the one-cent rate. Both these would be cut 
down at once by doubling the postage. The whole 
philosophy of the speech itself is outraged by it. 
We do not believe the Government would draw as 
much revenue from drop and circular letters at 
two cents, as it now does at one cent, and the 
detriment to the community would be immense. 
There is nothing to justify such a measure; the 
revenue would not be benefited, business would 
be injured, the country does not require it, and will 
not stand it. If it is passed, we predict that it will 
be repealed in a year, and then where is your 
“uniform postage ?” 

And in regard to the reduction of general letter 
postage, we will say that the change from three 
cents to two cents is not important enough te justify 
the cost and labor which it would involve. To a 
few persons in large business, whose postage bills 
are heavy, a reduction of one-third would be very 
acceptable, but would have very little effect in in- 
creasing their correspondence. To the multitudes 
who write but a letter at a time, the question 
whether they are to pay two cents or three conts 
will make no perceptible difference. It is not pos- 
sible that the change should awaken a great inter- 
est, 80 as to set everybody talking about the won- 
ders of cheap postage, and making haste to try it 
by writing scores of letters just to see how it seems. 
And as te the ue, no man has shown how 
many letters at two cents will yield a profit above 
the increased eost of management, so as to make 
the Department whole for the loss of the third 

cent. Thus far, the expenses of our post-office have 
increased very nearly in exact proportion to the 
increase in the number of letters. We do not be- 
lieve that a large increase of letters would follow ; 
and whatever increase may take place would never 
make up the loss of income to the Department. In 
no aspect is the change worth making. 

The only change in letter postage that is worth 
trying is to adopt a uniform rate of one cent. That 


And that will: probobly do it. - And-as to revenue, 


we quote a single remark from the speech before 
we. Mr. Hutohine calls attention, for a different 


purpose, to the fact that 
“Just about one-half of the gross postal reven 
of Great Britain is net predit, cleerly aemeusteating 


that a one-cent rate there is a compensating one.” 

Please to stick a pin there, gentlemen! Cut 
that out and fasten it on your coat-sleeve, or keep 
it in your wallet, to look at, that with 564 million 
letters a year in Great Britain, a one-cen‘r Rate 18 
A COMPENSATING oe. We go for the only scheme 
that will give us the 564 millions. 

The proposed rate of postage on books and all 
printed matter, of two cents for every four ounces, 
is likewise open to the fatal objection that it 
doubles the postage on what is probably the 
largest share of the printed matter now passing 
through the post-office, viz.: transient newspapers, 
and pamphlets weighing under three ounces. By 
the present postage thése are chargeable with one 
centeach. And with letter postage at one cent, 
and printed matter at one eent per two ounces, we 
should have a system of absolute uniformity, ad- 
mitting the same stamps for both, and without any 
increase upon present rates. The author of the 
scheme has been led to adopt the method of reck- 
oning by two cents per four ounces, in order to 
allow the use of only letter stamps for printed 
matter. But he would thereby nearly suppress 
the principal use of the mail for printed matter. 
So much, as to the rates of postage proposed by 
the bill :—the change as to letters is too small to 
pay for the trouble of changing ; and the change as 
to books is making matters worse in many particu- 
lars, and both are bad where they double the 
present rates. 

In the other division of the postal reform, we are 
compelled to the opinion that the bill is very cum- 
brously drawn, and is not well fitted for its object. 
We have before expressed our views with regard 
to most of the changes proposed. A mere servile 
imitation of the English system, without conform- 
ing to the difference of circumstances in this 
eountry, will be likely to fail. The Money Order 
business will be neither so popular nor so produc- 
tive here as in England, in consequence of our 


‘general use of small bank-notes. The Local 


Delivery will never be honestly put in practice 
here until the Box System is abolished, and this the 
bill does not provide for. The Late-Letter allow- 
ance, the dispensing with way-bills, the substitu- 
tion of a charge of double postage on letters not 
stamped, are all improvements, and may be adopted 
without changing the rates of postage. So may the 
abolition of franking, if that is thought best. But 
all these do not introduce or provide for what may 
be called a New Method of administration of the 
post-office. We need a regeneration here that 
shall reach first principles, that shall make the 
amount of service by the Department, and of benefit 
to the people, rather than the amount of postage 
received, the test and measure of success in ad- 
ministration. We want the Grab Spirit exorcised, 
so that the post-office, through all its machinery, 
shall be ever seeking how it may become more and 
more a publie convenience, instead of being always 
on the look-out to find where an additional penny 
or two may be charged, or where somebody may be 
subjected to no matter how great loss or inconveni- 
ence for the non-observance of some paltry dis- 
tinction in a by-law. We need a new set of 
regulations based upon the idea of persuading the 
people to the greatest possible use of the post-office. 
To administer the American post-office so as to 
produce 560 millions of letters yearly, and to dis- 
tribute them so effectually as to leave less than two 
millions of dead letters, will require the adoption 
of new and simpler methods in all the details, and 
the infusion of a new spirit‘of order, precision, 
promptness, and devotion to duty, through every 
rank of the persons employed. 





MR. COLYER AND GOV. STANLY. 


Mr. Vincent Cotyer has published the follow- 
ing remarkable statement: 

Newsenrn, June 24. 
To THe Epr1or or Tue Trisune: 

In accordance with the request of his Excellency, 
Gov. Stanly, I wish it published that I misappre- 
hended the intention of his Excellency to close my 
schools for colored people in Newbern, N. C. ; that 
he never intended to put in force the laws of North 
Carolina; and that until he gets explicit instruc- 
tions from the Government at Washington, D. C , 
he will neither interfere with my schools nor re- 
turn fugitive slaves to their masters. Allof which 
I do with sincere and high gratification, and in 
humble gratitude to God. Vincent Cover, 

Superintendent of the Poor. 

The information upon which we based our com- 
ments upon Gov. Stanly’s course was not derived 
from Mr. Colyer, but from “E. 8.” of The New 
York Times. No man who knows Elias Smith 
will doubt his thorough honor and integrity, nor 
his capacity to understand just what did take 
place. Mr. Smith represented the affair as one, 
apparently, taking place in his own presence. 
However it fight have been with Mr. Colyer, we 
shall not believe that there was any misunder- 
standing of Gov. Stanly, until “E. S.” acknowl- 
edges that he, teo, misunderstood. 

If Mr. Colyer’s amiable feelings have led him to 
consent to an amicable arrangement with Gov. 
Stanly, by which the schools shall be kept open, 
and the Governor let off from his egregious blun- 
der, we have nothing to say. But he cannot ex- 
pect the public to be so amiable, nor to see the 
wisdom of any such letter as he has published. 
Doubtless he believes that he misunderstood the 
Governor. We do not. It wasa very plain and 
simple matter. The conversation reported was 
circumstantial and precise. The Governor did 
mean to shut up the colored schools. 

If Gov. Stanly has persuaded Mr. Colyer out of 
his ears, memory, and good judgment, we have no 
doubt that he has heartily enjoyed his dexterity 
and easy success. We only hope that he will find 
his secession friends half as tractable, and that his 
powers ef persuasion may have a profitable occu- 
pation in the direction of rebels. Mr. Colyer may 
de very well among-the poor colored folks, but he 
is no match for the white folks down there. They 
have pulled the wool over his eyes. 





~ How rr Looxs rm Paris.—Extract of a letter from 
an American citizen in Paris, dated the 20th of 
June, 1862 : 


ent ’ 
tion. The fact is, our Government is fast losing 


‘the sympathy which the E le (not the 
gevernments, for they never have any) have 
had for it. The greater part of 

originated in, and was nourished by, the idea that, 
on the part of the North, this was a war for the 
extinction, and on that ef the South for the pre- 








Tue Rieut asp Lert or THe River.—A 
well-conducted newspaper, with which we exchange, 
says of the late battle: “Saturday morning found 
the retrograding army on the left of the Chicka- 
hominy, having destroyed the bridges in their rear,” 
ete. Another speaks of the present position of our 
army as on the left of the Chickahominy. This is 
ablunder. The right and left sides of a map re- 
present east and west, because you are su 
to be looking toward the north. The right and left 
of an army on the advance corresponds with the 
left and right of the enemy. That is, the right of 
one army meets the left of the other. Writers de- 
scribing a battle have need always to make it quite 
distinct which army they are referring to when they 
use the terms right and left. We have observed 
some inextricable confusions in newspaper accounts 
of the late battles. But in regard to the right and 
left of a river, the uniform rule requires the points 
to be taken as if facing the mouth of the stream. 
Thus the Chickahominy flows southward, emptying 
into the James River. A writer, in speaking of 
right and left of the Chickahominy, is supposed to 
stand facing southwardly, with his right hand to- 
ward Richmond and his left toward Washington, 
his back toward the souree and his face toward the 
mouth of the Chickahominy. The battles of Thurs- 
day and Friday took place on the left of the Chick- 
ahominy, and our forces, crossed the river during 
Friday night, and were on the right of the river the 
next morning, and having burnt the bridges they 
still remain on the right of the Chickahominy. Our 


army is now headed toward Richmond, its left wing © 


resting on the left bank of James River, and its 
right wing on the right bank of the Chickahominy. 





CenTraL AMERICA: WHAT MAY FOLLOW THE 
REBELLION.—We have seen a letter written by an 
intelligent and patriotic American citizen now liv- 
ing on the Isthmus of Panama, dated last month. 
The writer has become acquainted with the 
machinations of some of the tools of secession whe 
have heretofore held the place of embagsadors to 
some of the Central American states, some of 
whom are now themselves im arms against the 
Government,and he affirms that machinations have 
been long in progress in those regions, having 
reference to this rebellion. He says: 

“As a final resort, those who have acted se 
prominent a part in the rebellion as to uire 
their leaving the country, will aim to establish 
themselves in these states; and, with the numbers 
they will have under their control who are skilled 
in the use of arms, it would be an easy task. This 
opinion is held by many in this country who, from 
their strong secession proclivities, would be sup- 
posedtoknow. Mr. ——,[an American minister,] 
who has correspondents agnong the secession lead- 
ers, or had before the outbreak, told me that he 
knew that such were their plans.” 

We should be glad to learn, in the first place, 
whether this American minister has given to our 
Government all the information he has in regard to 
the plans of the rebels for seizing upon Central 
America when driven out of this country. We 
hope the Administration will be fully on their 
guard in this direction, and prompt to advertise the 
endangered governments, as they did Mexico. As 
to the remedy proposed by the writer of the letter, 
an immediate settlement of free-labor colonies im 
all the Central American countries, it is altogether 
impracticable at present. The men are not to be 
had, they are in the army of freedom, and cannot 
possibly be spared. The people of those regions 
must be roused to patriotism, if they can, by the 
danger, or otherwise they must reap the conse- 
quences. Mexico has risen in her might, we hope 
the other states will have spirit enough to repel 
invasion. If they do so, it will be the dawning of 
a better day for them, a real revival of national 
life, a beginning of true republican freedom. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasnineron, D. C., July 7, 1862. 
To THe Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Since my last letter, a change has come over 
Washington. There is gloom where before there 
was confident hope. There~is sorrow where before 
there was almost exultation. It were idle and mis- 
chievous to deceive—to hide one word of the truth. 
It is a fact that the recent reverses in the vicinity 
of Richmond have filled this capital with grief, 
gloom, chagrin, and indeed almost every feeling 
but that of joy. I would not conceal the worst, 
The Government might have revealed all it know 
from the first with the utmost security—I mean in 
reference to the reverse on Friday at Gaines's Hill 
and the subsequent retreat. The American people 
are not cowards. They desire to look danger 
squarely in the face—to see exactly what they 
have got to meet, and then they will prepare for it 
like men. 

So in reference to Washington and its condition, 
There was a tremendous, almost fearful revulsion 
in the public feeling last week in reference to the 
Army of the Potomac. Great things had been 
expected of it. The nation had spent nearly a year 
in organizing this grand army—the finest this con- 
tinent ever saw—and it was a terrible blow to hear 
that it had been forced to retreat by the rebels. 
The first news was disheartening. But that feel- 
ing is gone. Gloom, sorrow, dejection even, were 
natural enough at first, but they are cast asidé, and 
all now rally to the call of the President to save the 
nation. We must try again. The fruits of the 
spring campaign are not lost if the nation puts forth 
its energies. The Mississippi is open. Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky are ours. We 
have not lost anything—we have simply failed, 
temporarily, in the attempt to take Richmond, and 
to drive the rebels from Virginia. It is a repulsee— 
not a defeat. Every one cries out, from the Presi- 
dent to the lowest officer in the army, or in the civil 
department, “ We must rally anew, and triumph 
over the enemy.” It is the universal sentiment. 
Though full of grief, ne one is discouraged. The 
reverse has not convinced anybody that we must 
yield to the demands of the rebels. No one dare 
talk of ultimate failure. No one doubts final suc- 
cess. 

And yet a single word by way of suggestion can 
do no harm—not even to the From 
many facts which have come into my possession 
within a week, I am convineed that the great danger 
of odr cause at this moment is that the Government 
is not fully awake to the critical condition of our 
national affairs. What we most need to-day is 
energy, activity, wisdom. The energy requisite 
for bold changes in departments, and for the 
tion of a policy, and the farther prosecution of the 


binations ef troops, the aceeptance of new plans, 
and their lightninglike execution. The wisdom 
needed to select proper generals, plans, and a policy. 
The danger is that the Government will make no 
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INHABITANTS “OF THE “OCEAN. 
ae —4 1 
Taxe up s Hipe of the soil ever whieh lies 


alata not i 
very the lens tells 
of pr Ne ait hd Te sior the Atlantis is 


prac | the bones and shells of the myriads of 
siting its waters—creatures so nu- 


mereus ; fail to eonvey an idea, or the 
<o Paben a tosis vast profusion. 6 navi- 
traversing the blue sea sails for days in e 


ship, through waters so thickly covered with 
pulpy sea-netiles, or medusw, that it looks to 

him like «= “boundless meadow in yellow leaf.” 
The Savant fellowing on his trail, places a single 
ene of the sea-blubbers under a lens, and in one of 


ite nine stomachs finds 70,000 flinty shelis’ of 
mioreecopi diatomacez, one of the many animal- 
of the sea. Thus each creature in these thou- 
sand equare leagues of medus» was sucking from 
the sea millions of these diminutive creatures, and 
ejecting their shells, to fall, in a gentle yet perpetual 
shower, down to the bed of the ocean, ae there in 
time form strata of silicious and chalky matter, for 
future geologists to ponder over. And remember 
that-upon all these medusz prey legions of bigger 
creatures, and that into these helpless colonies sails 
the huge whale with cavernous mouth, and gulps 
down asmany of them at every feast as they de of 
the minute diatomacex.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE ORACLES OF GOD. 
Iris a matter of congratulation that the Bible has 


passed hanily through the ordeal of verbal 
criticism. lish infidels of the last century 


raised a premature pean over the discovery and 

ublication of so many various readings. They 
imagined that the popular mind would be radely 
and thoroughly shaken, that Christianity would be 
placed in imminent peril of extinction, and that the 
hutch would be dispersed and ashamed at the 
sight of the tattered shreds of its Magna Charta. 
But the fésult has blasted all their hopes, and the 
oracles of God are found to have been preserved in 
immaculate integrity. The storm which shakes 
the oak only loosens the earth around its roots, and 
its violence enables the tree to strike its roots 
deeper into the soil. 

So it is that Scriptur2 has gloriously surmounted 
every trial. There gathers around it a dense 
“eloud of witnesses,” from the ruins of Nineveh 
and the valley of the Nile; from the slabs and bas- 
reliefs of Sennacherib, and the tombs and monu- 
ments of Pharaoh ; from the rolls of Chaldee para- 
re and Syrian versionists; from the cells and 

ibraries of monastic scribes, and the dry and dusty 
labors of scholars and antiquarians. 

Our present Bibles are undiluted by the lapse of 
ages. These oracles, written amid such strange 
diversity of time, place, and condition—among the 
sands and cliffs of Arabia, the fields and hills of 
Palestine, in the palace of Babylon, and in the 
dungeons of Rome—have come down to us in such 
unimpaired fullness and accuracy, that we are 
placed as advantageously toward them as the gen- 
eration which gazed upon the book of the law, or 
those crowds which hung on the lips of Jesus as he 
recited a parable on the shores of the Galilean 
Lake, or those churches which received from Paul 
or Peter one of their epistles of warning exposition. 
Yes! the river of life, which issues out from be- 
neath the throne of God and of the Lamb, may, as 
it flows through so many countries, sometimes bear 
with it the earthly evidences of ita checkered prog- 
ress ; but the great volume of its water has neither 
been dimmed in its transparency, nor bereft of its 
healing virtue.—North British Review. 





GARIBALDI AND THE LOST LAMB. 


Te General got up as soon as he had finished the 
bowl] of milk, lighted a lantern, and, without say- 
ing h word; started off again to seek the missing 
lamb. We ran after him, following him over the 
crags and through the thorny brushwood—and, 
from time to time, we heard the bleating of the 
deserted creature; but again the cry ceased, and 
the light of the lantern failed to show us where 
the poor little lamb lay. It was nine o'clock, and 
raining, and we were very tired ; so we once more re- 
turned to the house, and went te bed. About mid- 
night we were roused by a voice : it was the hero re- 
turning, joyfully carrying the lost }Jamb in his arms. 
He took the litle creature to his bed, and lay 
down with it, giving it a bit of sponge dipped in 
milk to suck, to keep it quiet, so that no one should 
know the kind act he had done. At five o'clock 
in the morning we found him planting potatoes 
in the garden. We took our spades and began to 
work also. Nota word was said of the lamb, al- 
though everybody was thinking of it. How like 
the good Shepherd, seeking the lost!— English Let- 
ter. 





’ Tare Goteen Ruce.—lIt is said of an Indian that 
whenever he got into a bad place in the swamp, 
where the ground was too soft for safety, he put 
up a stake to mark the place. Thus he not only 
avoided the danger himself, but kept others from 
falling inte the same snare. Might not every 
Ohristian learn a lesson from this rude son of the 
forest, not only to guard against his own false 
steps, but as he prays, ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” to be careful to remove temptation out of his 
brother's path ? 





Koreign Wiscellanp. 


EXAMPLES OF THE DistRess.—Our space does not 
permit us to ve details, but a few facts will speak 
eloquent and pathetic volumes. In twenty-five 
northern Poor-Law Unions there are nearly 137,000 
— receiving relief in or out of the Union houses. 

e distress falls heavily upon “ proud Preston.” A 
carefully prepared statement shows a total of £8,036 
€s. 2d. as the loss of wages by the factory hands of 
that town every week. There are out of employ 
6,004 weavers, 1,441 winders, warpers, tapers, and 
dressers ; 1,421 card-room hands, 1,615 spinners, and 
250 throstle hands ; total, 10,731. To meet the pov- 
erly caused by this loss of money, the guardians dis- 
tribute about £500 weekly, in the shape of out door 
relief, and the benevolent committee in the town 
upwards of £300. The benevolent committee has 
upon its books the names of 16,772 persons, including 
540 at the sick-room in Ford street, and they receive 
poem « peters i) of Send, soup, and coffee, to the 
extent of about 54. per he r week. The 
tion of the feonnshis lo 80,000. 73 

At Blackburn the distress is sore. Here is a 
glimpee of the interior. The active and benevolent 
Mr. W. Morley, who is a member of the London com- 
mitiee, said the Mayor of Blackburn, whom he had 
met a day or two ago, impressed upon him that the 
public would be in error if they estimated the amount 
of suffering from the amount of money given in relief. 
There were 500 families in one ward there, each of 
which had pawned or sold clothes and other things to 
the amount, on the average, of £8, representing, on 
the whole, £4,000, and that was before they reached 
the starvation point. The great millowners have 
@ciced against seeking any parliamentary aid, or 
Pprmoting any general public subscription ; resolving, 

f possible, to rely on the résources of the county. 
But a committee has been formed in London, and the 
Lord Mayor has already sent £500 to Preston, £500 
to Blackburn, £250 to Wigan, £400 to Stockport, £100 
to Charlesworth, Glossop, £50 to Chorley, £50 to 
Mills- Platting, £260 to Staleybridge, £100 to Ashton- 
uncer-Lyne, and £100 to Hyde—in all £2,300, leaving 
a balance in hand of £1,554, which is daily increasing. 





A Giaxcs Bacxwanp.—There are two reflections 
not to be withheld here. If what been done i 
an@ for India of late had Seed can twelve ye . 
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Accorpine to adviees received by the Dutch Gov- 
Emperor ef Japan 


requested M. Nadar to.sit for his 
also calle@ for a pencil and paper, and the two drafts- 
men set to work sketching each other, to the t 
of the embassadors, who went from one to. the 


ing the politeness due to strangers, the French papers 
are constrained to declare. that, in. the trial of skill 
between Europe and Asia, the latter could not -boast 


The Surinam Weekblaad announces that the im- 
portant question of the abolition of slavery has just 


paper, “is at last arranged. All the slaves of these 
following conditions: 1. 


every slave, without distinction of age orsex. 2. Tae 
slaves will undergo a system of apprenticeship upon 


ceive wages in return for their labor, one-half of 
which will be paid to the Government.” 


Jamaica.—We are very glad to find from the last 
number of The Bapiist Missienary Herald that the 
revival in this island has borne, and is still bearing, 
most satisfactory and abiding fruit.. During the ex- 


beyond expression,” but now, he continues, ‘‘ every- 
thing affords unmixed satisfaction ; the work of God 
amongst us is calm, holy, progressive. My handsare 
full of delightful work—my heart is full of devout 


work as still going on at many of the stations, though 
all noise and excitement have passed away. From 
eight to ten inquirers came forward at his chapel 
every month. Rev. J. M. Phillippo has baptized dur- 
ing the last sixteen months 182 persons and restored 
65, making a total addition of 247. At the late meet- 
ing of the Jamaica Baptist Union, it was stated that 
the additions made to the churches composing the 
Union during the past year amount to 5,463, and that 
the further number of 6,058 have been added to the 
sta'ed congregations, as inquirers or probationers for 
eburch fellowship, making an aggregate increase of 
11,521, and that chiefly, if not almost entirely, the re- 
sult of the late revival or awakening. 


Arrica.— Dr. Krapf, who is now in Africa, under 
the auspices of the United Methodist Free Ohurch 
Missionary Society, in two letters to Mr. Eckett, the 
Jast dated the 12th of February, announces his arri- 
val at Zanzibar, and gives an encouraging account 
of the prospects of the new mission. 
of the Kauma territory the chiefs gave Dr. Krapf 
and his German colleagues a truly fraternal wel 
come, exclaiming with the heartiness peculiar to the 
people, ‘‘ The country is yours! You can come and 
teach our people whatever you like; we shall wel- 
You may build houses and do whatever 


for the missionary station, and returned to Zanzibar, 
where, at the date of his last letter, he was planning 
the formation of a station in the Usambara country, 


British consul at Zanzibar was giving to the mission- 
aries all the assistance in his power, and systemati- 
cally “ uses his inflaence to have the country thrown 
open to every kind of legitimate enterprise, civiliza- 
tion, and Christianization.” 
favor of the mission on the Usambara mountains, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subscriber, on renéwing his subscrip- 





any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices Onz Doxwar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 


stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

We offer to any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster’s Abridged 


the name of every new subscriber for one year 
sent us with Two Dollars. The price of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our onic, or be sent by express, 


In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
Our subscribers have no idea of 


give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Tures 
Times as Larce aS THAT Og ANY OTHER WuEKkLY 
Rexicious Newspaper in THE WorLD. 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 


engaged by making the effort we desire? 


No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FIVE 


Vol, XLVI. 


THE MERCHANT’S MAGAZINE} 


(Establisaze sr FREEMAN HUNT ww 1639.) 


DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


The Jury Number is now ready, bing the firct number of 





FRESH 


The funniest book ever 


and $1 eloth bound. 





c | 


SUMMER 


LES MISERABLES. 


Victor Hreo's superb French Novel. The literary evens ef the 
century. An American translation just out. Price 50 eemés in 
paper eovers, and $1 cloth bound. 


ARTEMUS WARD, HIS BOOK. 


ORIENTAL HAREMS AND SCENERY. 


BOOKS. 


published. All the rich things ef the 


renowned “Astemus,” Soperbly illustrated and sloth bowed, | 
price $3. (Seventh theusand.) 


THE MORGESONS. 


Mrs. Syedpanz's romarkably clever new nevel, whish has 
already gone into a third edition. Price 50 cents in paper eovens, 

















but pene the less “bread,” covering, as they de, the intent of 
the heart and the acts of the life. 

The able author of this treatise on a theme of the highest ad- 
mitted importance, has donc an invaluable servise te the moral- 
ity of the age in thus clearly defining the relation of faith 
and werks, and unfelding the besutiful, harmony with 
whiok the divine eriginal has @othed them. Te the Bible 
student, whether ia the—family.er. , this Text- 
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THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
And the-early melontetr Gectins of Oikihond and Y wutls, just 
| pees by DE. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 
TFiceathes om the ebiove oulgest; the touube‘ét Nervous 

pratertons cnt hidden canene Sox Talgtation, leyetenh Hate nien, 
[Le Fail net to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Troy, N. Y. 

‘ TRAVEL. 

NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
THE STEAM-SHIP 

GREAT EASTERN, 


Watter Paton, Commander, 
Will be dispatched 





From $95 to $135 each berth, according to the size, situntion, 
and aecommodation of the State-Reoms, all having the same 
privileges in the Saloons, and in regard to meals and attendanoe, 
Suites of apartments for families may be engaged by special 
agreement. 

TICKETS FOR THB VOYAGE te and from LIVERPOOL AT A 
FARE AND A HALF. 


Servants accompanying passengers, and childrem under 12 


years of age, half fare ; infant, free. 
SECOND GABIN. 

State-Room berths, meals served at separate tablos.......... sre 
HIRD CABLN. 

Intermediate State-Room ngers, feund with beds, 

bedding, table, utensils, and substantial food,........ 350 
STEsEAGE. 
With superior accommodations... .....6.-..0-s0c0ceeeeeeces $20 


Each paseenger allowed 20 cubic feet of baggage. An expe- 
Tyee freight end 5 » appl 
er freight an a te 
is passage apply CH(S. A. WHITNEY, 
At the Office, No 24 Broadway, 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 


QTONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDEN: 


EDFORD.—The 


ROCK, J. C. Geer, will feaye Pier Ho N, R,, foot ef Cortlandt 
P.M. 

Frei; taken as low as other line, Office of 

No. iis West street, corunr Or Ourtaant street. ween 








ERIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains leave as follows: 
6.00 a.m., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remains over night 
at Elmira, and proceeds the next morning. 
7.00 a.m., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 
9.00 a.m., MILE, cay for Otisville. 
12.15 P.., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis, 
.M. euler camemearT Warwick, and Newburg. 


RESS, daily, fer Dunkirk, Buffale, 
Canandaigua, and princi: Stations. The Train of 
runs through te Buffale, but does not run te Dunkirk. 
7.00 p.u., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 


CHAS. MINOT, Gen. Sup’t. 
—_———— ; | 
INSURANCE. 





L_ORILLARD 


‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
&Z This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Menonan- 
bDisz, VESSELS rm Port, and on Stores, DWELLINGS, etc., etc., as 
low as any responsible Company. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President, 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 


Marasmus, and Consumption ; Wasting of the Vitel Finids ; the | Susie, and Pittiog wanted 
& Ce., Wan we 
Broadway, N. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INST 
tution . 





Troy, N. ¥.--The Thirty 


ninth 
Physician te the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician | y tie ot Oe nena fe Be Masmemeonee AL, Rarendese 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth street, | Appropriate quarters, and a full supply ef apparatus, will be 
. vided, so that all the pene eC Raesreation cad boutte 
as heretofore. new buildings for Institute will be 


ae site, and wen a 
ANNUAL ReGieren. contain information, can 
tained from Prof, SEARLES DROWN E, Director. 


DRY GOODS. 





Beo0kK's RBRIZE-MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


PROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YORK, Spools 
Calling at Queer stown. - of 200 ot OR verge, 
Tuesday............-++- July 1 | Sefarday............... aly 26) ware 
Satarday............ August 16 | Tuesday........... September 9 : BLACK, and 
FIRST CABIN. 


OOLORED. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street. New York, 





jo THE LADIES 


or 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


BEDUCTION OF 40 PER CENT. 
on FRENCH SACQUES, 
BOURNOUX MANTELETS, 
SCARF MANTELETS, 
RUFFLES, and CLOTH SAGQURES. 


Ledies requiring outer germents have now an opportunity ef 
supplying themselves at a 


REDUCTION OF 40 PER CENT. 
GEO. CAREY, 
Nos, 304 and 306 Canal street, 





Muslin in Shirts at these prices. 
five different styles of Bosoms, and are just as good a shirt ag 
sold by other houses at $2 50 each. 


SENT BY EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


SIX SHIRTS 


FoR 
NINE DOLLAR S. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


SIX NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN SHIRTS, with fine linen 
Bosems, made te order, and warranted te fit, for $9, or $1 50 


SINGLE SHIRTS MADE FOR SAMPLES. 
only house in the city that uses New York 
These Shirts are made 


TRY ONE FOR SAMPLE. 


Fine Shirts of all styles made up to order at exceedingly lew 
f ° ¥. LEWIS, 














—— 





No. 655 Han 

















New York. 
Particular attentien gives to orders. 
pavis WwW. LEWIS; 


No. 62 Peart Srezst,. 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


Fn ~wry attention paid te sale of Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, 

Consignments solicited. Inquiries relativé to market or sale of 
property here replied to. Cash advances made when required, 
aad prompt account, sales, and assured. 


‘ REYERS TO 
R, H. 5 Bank of the 3 
| err, Koa. of Measre, Davia me on eetry 


COLes & FERRIS, 





(Gvccussonsa to JOHN J. CAPE & 00.9 
Wholesale Dealers in Smoked Hams, Shoulders, Bacon and Beef, 


Smoked and Pickled Tongues, Pork and Lard, 


Nos, 263, 265, and 267 BROOME STREET, 


Between ALLEN Any On¢HArp srs., 


Barack G. Corzs. 
Frasx A. Faeais, New York. 


ie die ye O50 te or 
CHEESEWONGER AND BAOON FACTOR, 
Nos. 144 amp 462 Broapwar, 

has abvare on hand the finest Hams and Bacon, Batter and 
Cheese, that can be found in the city, and at sucn prices as defy 
Seo ecerieea ‘oar a = ay wi vay yeowe not hereto- 

practiced, being cur y with , and warranted 
te give the beat satisfaction. 








H P. STANLEY, 
o 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
AND 
DEALER IN FRUIT AND PRODUCE, 


No. £0 Srarz Sanat, Cuicaco. 


N.B,—In the Fruit Trade we iavite correspondence previous to 
shipment. There is great choice in the style of package, and in 
the routes and times of shipment, etc. 


GAFES. 





SAFES. 


CRISIS 


In Iron Safes is now reached, Roving bers long satisfied that a 
radical change in the construction of Iron Safes was absolutely 
necessary te protect them more perfectly against 

FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS, 


the Subscribers have effected an arrangement whereby they are 
enabled to offer an artiele ee of Valentine 
Butler during twelve years’ man and sale of the Alem 


will enable the public to j preduee 
Facey, and we hereby guarantee that have 
FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 


MARVIN & O@.,' 
No, 265 Broadway, Sole Depot, 
A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now on hand, and 
parties wishing thom will be supplied at very reduced prices. 


Toop & RAFFERTY, MANUFACTURERS 
of Statiomary and Portable Engines, Boilers, etc , Flax, 
Hemp, Tow, Uakum, Rope Machinery, Machinist Tools, Mill Gear- 
ing, lron and Brass © Machinery Merchants, No 13 Dey 
st. General supply of railread and manufacturers’ ndings and 








R. W. MERRIAM 


HAS THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


he 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
IN AMERICA, 
Aod at prices lower than any other dealer. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREHOUSE, 


No. 84 CHATHAM STREET, New York. 


spo hand engines constantly on hand, Works at Paterson, 


THE ROTARY LOCK, FOR HALL DOORS, 
Society Rooms, Engine Houses, etc., haying a very Small 





other 
MARVIN & CO., 
No. 265 Broadway, 
Sole Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar,and Damp Preof 
WILLIAMS & 


O..'*- 
(Formerly Wiitrams & Orvis's) 


UNEQUALED DOUBLE THREAD FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHINES. 





cCo.’Ss 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation...... hertpnentecqen end $1,200,000 
Dividends to Policy- Holders........--...-.. sees secees 340,000 
Dlalans paid... . 000. secre evrrvebswtevewrrwwewe ccccees 650,000 


Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. Wempxz, Secretary. 


J. L. Harspy, Assist. Sec’y. 8. N. Sranpuns, Actaary. 


Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 
office, or at any of the Agencies in ang of the principal cities. 


PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. 
Ovricz 1x New Yorx, No. 62 Wat. Srarer, 
And in Brooklyn, No. 1 Counr Senurt, opposite the City Hall. 
ee Tey ee $200,000 00, 





Insures Houses, Manufactories, Buildings, Machinery, Goods, 
Merchandise, Chattels and Personal Estate, Ships, Vessels and 
Cargoes, (in port only,) and Ships Building, against Loss and 
Damage by Fire. Policies alse issued on Transportation and 
Inland Navigation Risks, at their Office, No. 62 Wall street, New 
York, or through their various agencies located on the line of the 
inland waters and transportation routes of the country. 

STEPHEN C. CROWELL, President, 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW. Secretary. : 





SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mo. 31 PINE STREET, 


Gash Oapital -. -.-- 2 ees ee ene reeers severe «++ -8500,008 06 
Surplus, January 1, 1008 -... ~~ ons enone 148,045 14 


Met Agneta... A... 8. ee ees te ee ee ees Tr OOS O4S 14 
5,400 00 








NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Dzaizns Rucetvs 75 Pax Cans. oy Nut Provizs. 


The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
BR. L. HAYDOOK. Secretary, 
MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


= 1 5O-—NEW SEVEN-OC TAVE PIANOS IN 
$150 ; 








ranted, and are the greatest 
city. Please call and see them. 
$56, $75, and $100. New M 
new hand 


and second- Meledeons te let at $2 and up- 

ward permonth. Rent allowed if purchased. Monthly payments 

received for the seme. Sheet Music at’2 cents per page, 
HORACE WA Agent, Ne. 481 Broadway. 





$150. occas 2 nun ws 
removed to thelr 


at all 
count ROVESTERN & HALE, No. 478 Brood way, Xe Yo | 





REMOVAL: —PPANnos. 








‘ 
LP 





34 ME RRL; 


»vbea aoc 


rT. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET, near Nassau, N. Y. 
t 3 LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 


Prices according te Style and Finish, ranging from $25 upwards. 
These Machines have long been known in New England and 
the West, and have there earned a richly merited popularity. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 
Send for Circular Agents Wanted, 
Manufactory in Boston, Salesroom and office 323 Washington st, 








J @ REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE 


Fouiren av., Gon. Navy sTRxat, 
Brooklyn. 


(NB.—Late Manufaeturer tor over Fourteen Years for T. 


BROOKS.) 
At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, ha 


leotions of Rich Cabinet and of the newest and 
most desirable of any house in this city or New York, 
Also a large 


Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin 


ete. 
K.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 


ving manufac 
tared for over Sixteen pear tees! be found one of the finest col 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


MUNN & COMPANY, 


Proprietors of Tae Sctentivic AmBrican, and Agents for procur- 
ing American and Foreign 


PATENTS, 


With Sixteen Years’ Experience in the Business, 

Refer to Hon. Ju*ge Mason, Hon Joseph Holt, Hon. W. D. 
Bishop, Ex-Commissioner of Patents, and to more than Firtzzy 
THousaNnDd IxvaenroRs who have had business done through Munn 
& Co.’s Patent Agency. 

Pamphlet of Advice sent fre® by mail. 











their former and respectfully solicit a continuance of 

pes => enmuing Sen Oe cong eet wih be aeIrnEn Offices, No. 37 Park row, New York, and Washington. 

FURNITURE! FURNITURE! TREVING HOUSE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY NEW YORK, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


At our Warereoms and Manufactory, No. 87 Bowery, and 68 


Christie street, New York. 
Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 


We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture Businesa, 
at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, where, with our imcreased facil- 
ffer inducements te 

extendin, ndred and acty-oe feet abe ° 
Bo ’ to 
Christie street, ont six stories in hight, form the most spacious Kd 


ities for man , We are enabled to, 
the trade not to ee aay elsewhere. 
° hw 


well as the best arranged in the city ; and with the 
cilities we possess, are enabled te man 


attention to eur stock, consisting im part of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush, 


MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMIPATION FURNI- 


TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
‘nameled Chamber Furniture, in from $20 to $100. 
r Sideboards and Extension Tables con 


constantly en hand, and manu- 
factured to order. Fine Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany Bed- 


of Mattresses, 


steads, patterns ; large assortment oon- 
Sieting of Patent, Spring Carled Hair, Mess, Whalebone, and Ex- 


eelsior. 


We would also call your attention te our Cane, Weod, and Filag- 
supply on 


seat Chairs. We shall beable at all times to the trade 
the most re terms. 


WALKER’S PATENT SWING CRADLES, 
We are the sole agents for this city of 

TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 

the best as well as the cheapest ef any in use. 


pital use. 


ufactare at lower rates than 
any other house in the trade. We would especially invite yeur 


Retail price, 
$2each. 7,060 have just been ordered by Government for hes- 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, 
Eatrarce on Twelfth street, 





This House is now open for the accommodation of families and 
transient guests, and will be conduc‘ed upen the European plan. 
There is a good Restaurant in the House for the use of the guests, 
alse a large Dining, Lunch, and Oyster Room in the Basement, 
Entrance No. 825 Broadway. 


Gnas’ we NASH, { PROPEESTORS. 
H ARLET TY; 





LATE OF 


FREDRICKS & GO., 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 14 & 136 BOWERY, 
New York. 


Having made extensive additions to their Gallesy, they are 
prepared te preduce Photographs of every size frem life-size to 
the Carte de Visite, in a style not to be surpassed, M equaled, by 





Al WARMING APPARATUS. 
1862. 4 NEW ARTICLE. 


prepared te furnish at low rates, wholesale or resail, 
SIMONDS’ PATENT FURNACES FOR MASONRY, 


Simends’ Patent Portable Furnaces or Parlor Heaters, Registers, 


Ventilators, ete., in every variety. 


FURNACES put up in the best manner and warranted te give 


perfect satisfaction. 
Exclusive sale given te dealers out of the city. 
CULVER, SIMONDS & CO., 
No. 52 Cliff street, New York. 


3862. 
Having completed a superior New Style of Putterns, we are 


these charging more than double the prices. 

Adopting the principle of first-class work at the most reason- 
able prices, they hope to sustain the reputation and continue te 
merit as well as to enjoy the very liberal patronage they have 
hisherte received. 


They invite special attention te their colered Phetogsaghs, and 
a eritical comparison of them with those of any ether gallesy. 


Photographs of any size or style made from Daguersestype or 
Ambrotype likenesses, 

Photographs 63% by 8% fH¢h#s, $1. “Duplicates, 50 cents. 

Cartes de Visite, per dozen, $2, Duplicates, $1 50. 





HABEISON’S 


MADS BY 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & @0., 


: . 
+ Song 
’ pTTTTST AOI. 


‘ . : - 


Pictures to be copied can be sent by Express, and returned the 
same way, Without any risk. 

HALLETT & BROTHER, 
Nos. 134 & 136 Bowery, B. Y. 





THOS. FARIS'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART GALLERY, 
(Late Roor’s,) 7 
scol Wo 751 BROADWAT, 
Between Waverley Place and Eighth Street, New York 
Gallery and Skylight Room em the first feon Cartes He 
Visite a specialite. . ; , 








Key and bein —_ Pick Locks. Those having once 
vv thio Look wht wave ° Tn Tact Tt fens 150 compositor ‘ 


T 


SH INVESTMENT ’ 

$1 Pax Acam.—For 600 acres of well-selected 

hay, on Retired takddadtlee Oty Seed aa hes 
Apply seen, te KENT & GOLDSBURY, 


J. o. HITEHOUSE, ~ 


| Nos. 291 and 283 FULTON BT., BROOKLYN, 
From his . ] 





iE 

E 
i 
# 


i 
& 


tured ‘ 
the best work ever in this olty, at the very tones 
N.B.—Beots and Shoes made te order on PLUMBER'S PATER 


a i pn prt ee 
from first wear: require no “ BREAKIN: ~ 
ed we tnehy vate 20 erihieed 





Mo. 4@ BURLING SLIP, Gon. SOUTH STREET. 


Tt is a superior article, and sold at 40 por cent, less than Peru- 
viaa Guano, and should be tried by-every consumer. For pamph- 
lets, containing analyses, certificates of farmers, etc., eto., call af 
the Office, where samples may be seen. 
Prof, Liebig ef Germany says, under date of July, 1860: 
“The Baker's Island Guano contains more Phosphoric Acta 
than any other fertilizer. . . . . . The Phosphate of Lime 
NT a Island Guane is far more easily dissolved than 
ones. . . . - . . . . + . 
E think tt preferable to Peruvian Guano, which being rich in am- 
monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems,” 
This Guane can be obtained at the stores of 
Gro. W. Soort, Buffalo, N.Y. | B.O, Bartzr, Bath, Me. 
G. B. Worrausarton & Ce., Bata- | Taos. Sincsr, Philadelphia, Pa, 
~ Greenwoop & Linco.n, Boston, 


Mass. 
Roi way Kuti0aa, H co 
W. B. Jounsoxn & Co., New 


ven, Ct. 
Tae Cuvacuzs, Londoa, @, 





VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, 
most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever 

and have" been awarded Silver Medals. Many are sa 
making money by using one. A comfortable living may be ob 
tained in any city or village with « small outlay. The Press is se 
simple a boy of twelve can do common and fancy eetotiog 
ase. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circu eto., cam be = YY 
; Bo. 
No. 1, wel 


a trifling expense. Price of Presses: No. 1, $5; Ne. 2 

3, $15; No. 4, $20. Printing Offices, including Press: 
$30; No. 4,940. Send for a Circular te 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, No, 13 Water street, Boston. 


No, 2, $20; No. 3 
AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital. 


W EDDING CARDS, ETC., NOTE PAPERS 
for sale, and stamped with Crests and Cypher ia Colors and@ 
Plain, in the latest and most elegant styles, at 
J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, No. 308 Broadway, corner Duane street, 
__ Samples by mail. 


[RVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 96 

Warren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. om 
sums from $1 to $500, and 5 per cent. on sums over that amount, 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m, also on Monday, Thursday, an@ 
Saturd evenings, from 4 to 7 pM. N.B. Money te lean on 
bond and mbrtgage. WALTER W. CONKLIN, President ; VAN- 
DERBILT L. BUXTON, Secretary. 


JU NION DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 


Mos. 427 and 420 CANAL, Cor. VARICK STREET. 


Open dally from 10 a.m. till 2, and from 5tll7P.m. 6 per comt. 
interest allowed om sums of $500 and under, and 5 per cent. on 
larger sums. 

ne made on er before the 19th will draw interost from 











B. V. HAUGHWOUT, Pres't. 
JOHN McLEAN, Vice-Pres’t. 
MALTBY G. LANE, Vice-Pres't. 
GARDNER @. CHAPIN, Sec'y, 


GRAYS CELEBRATED HAIR RESTOR- 


ATIVE, 
IT Is NOT A DYE. 
$1,000. PREMIUM. $1,000. 
Will eause hair to grow om bald heads; will restere gray o¢ 
diseased hair to its 
ORIGINAL CONDITION AND COLOR, 

Will prevent the hair from falling off, and promote a new 
and healthy growth ; completely eradicates dandruff; will 
prevent and cure nervous headache ; will give to the 
hair a clean, glossy appearance, and is a cer- 

tain cure for all diseases of the head. 

Price 75 cents ; three bottles for $2. 

It is a perfect and complete dressing for the hair. Read the 
following testimonials : 

U. 8S. Marssat's Orricz, New Yorn, Nov. 6, 1861. 
WH. GRAY, Feq. 

Dear Sin: Two months ago my head was almost eatirely bald, 
and the little hair I had was all gray and falling out very fast, 
until I feared I should lose all. I commenced using your Hatr 
Restorative, and it immediately stopped the hair failing eff and 
soon restored the color ; and after using twe bottles my head is 
completely covered with a healthy growth of hair, and of the 
same color it was in early manhood. I take great pleasure im 
recommending your excellent Hair Restorative, and you may 
alse refer any doubting person to me. 

ROBERT MURRAY, U. 8, Marshal, 
Southern District, New Yor 








West Farus, Jan. 31, 1862. 
Mr. WM. GRAY. 

Dzar Six: Last fall I lost nearly all my hair by typhoid 
fever— what little there was remaining was fast falling out. 4 
got two bottles of your Restorative and immediately commenced 
using it. It far exceeded my expectations, My hair ceased fafl- 
ing out at once, and in three weeks it began te come in rapidly, 
and now is much thicker than before my sickness. I consider 
your Harr RestoRative an invaluable discovery, and can highlg 
recommend it, Yours truly, GEO. H. GOODSELL, 
Paster of M. RB. Church, West Farms, N. ¥. 


For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. GRAY, 
at the Restorative Depot, 
No. 301 BROADWAY, New York 


Also for sale by 
JOHN 8. PIERCE, 
General Agent, 685 Broadway, N. Y., and by all Druggists. 


MATHEWS’ VENETIAN HAIR-DYE.—THBS 
celebrated Dye was first prepared in 1845; since that time 
it has been USED BY THOUSANDS, and in no instance has it failed te 
give PERFEOT SATIsPAOTION. 5 
THE VENETIAN DYE is the cheapest in the world. Ite price 
is ONLY PIPTY CENTs, and each bottle contains DOUBLE THE QUAN- 
TITY oF DYB contained in thoee usually sold for oNZ DOLLAR. 
THE VENETIAN DYE is the safest composition of ita class. BM 
is WARRANTED NOT TO INURE the hair or the scalp in the slightest 





degree 

THE VENETIAN DYE works with naprprrr Any ozntarntr, 
causes no annoyanc® or trouble to those who use it, 
THE VENETIAN DYE produces any shade that may be de- 
sired,—one that will net fade, croek, nor wash out,—one that is ag 
permanent as the hair itself. : 
THE VENETIAN DYE does not, in any manner, interfore with 
the NATURAL SOFTNESS OF THE HAIR,—it neither scorches nor dries is, 
THE VENETIAN DYE is the best, cheapest, safest, most com- 
venient, most successful, and most PERMANENT Dye ever used. 
For sale by all druggists. Prepared only by A. 1. MATHEWS, 
General Agent, No. 16 Cedar street, New York. 


MPIRE SPRING. 

ea patted Ce cnc Ueees tatsllss tor euperteiion, tp eo 
soriber. 

4 % 
e 

a 


Bold at Ketaii by all Draggiste and Hotels generally. 
AR orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me af 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 





The Corks Water are 
tg all genuine Empire 


D. A. ENOWLTOR. 





Fly-Killer. Every Fly 
dia Bemember, it is the Lightning 


Ketbing else will de it 
THE DBAD- SHOT FOR BED-BUGS 


WekKESSON & ROBBINS, 
New Yorks, and by the Druggists generally. 





Ale 


PPreerr eerie Terres 








Me. 448 
0 
KINDRED only ort 8 
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